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Ukrainian forces stop cars at a checkpoint on the road to Slavyansk, in the eastern 
part of the country, on May 4. Photograph by Maxim Dondyuk for Time 
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(COPD is Chronic Obstructive Pulnenery Bicaxsare 

APPROVED USES 

BREO ELLIPTA is approved for adults with chronic obstructive pulmonary disease (COPD), including chronic 
bronchitis, emphysema, or both. BREO ELLIPTA is a prescription medicine that is used long term as 1 inhalation 
1 time each day to improve symptoms of COPD for better breathing and to reduce the number of flare-ups 

(the worsening of your COPD symptoms for several days). BREO is not for use to treat sudden symptoms of 
COPD and won't replace a rescue inhaler. BREO is not for the treatment of asthma. 


IMPORTANT SAFETY INFORMATION 


© BREO ELLIPTA is only approved for use in COPD. BREO is NOT * BREO can cause serious side effects, including: 
approved for use in asthma. ~ pneumonia. People with COPD have a higher chance of getting 
* People with asthma who take long-acting beta,-adrenergic pneumonia. BREO may increase the chance of getting pneumonia. 
agonist (LABA) medicines, such as vilanterol (one of the Call your healthcare provider if you notice any of the following 
medicines in BREO), have an increased risk of death from symptoms: 
asthma problems. It is not known if LABA medicines increase * increase in mucus (sputum) production 
the risk of death in people with COPD. + change in mucus color 
¢ Call your healthcare provider if breathing problems worsen over * fever 
time while using BREO. * chills 
* Get emergency medical care if your breathing problems worsen + increased cough 
quickly, or if you use your rescue inhaler but it does not relieve your + increased breathing problems 
breathing problems. - thrush (fungal infection) in mouth and/or throat. You may 
* Do not use BREO to treat sudden symptoms of COPD. Always have develop a yeast infection (Candida albicans) in your mouth or 
a rescue inhaler with you to treat sudden symptoms. throat. Rinse your mouth with water without swallowing after use 
* BREO is not for the treatment of asthma. It is not known if BREO to help prevent thrush in your mouth and throat. 
is safe and effective in people with asthma. ~ serious allergic reactions. Call your healthcare provider or get 
¢ Do not use BREO if you have severe allergy to milk proteins or any emergency medical care if you get any of the following symptoms 
of the ingredients in BREO. Ask your healthcare provider if you of a serious allergic reaction: 
are not sure. *rash 
Do not use BREO more often than prescribed. + hives 
* Do not take BREO with other medicines that contain a LABA « swelling of the face, mouth, and tongue 
for any reason. Tell your healthcare provider about all the + breathing problems 


medicines you take and about all of your health conditions. 


BREO ELLIPTA can help improve your breathing. 


* Once-daily BREO helps increase airflow from the lungs 
for a full 24 hours. Your results may vary. 


¢ In patients with a history of COPD flare-ups, BREO helps 
reduce the risk of future flare-ups. This is when symptoms are 
worse for several days and require steroids (oral or injectable), 
antibiotics, and/or a hospital stay. BREO is not for use to treat 
sudden symptoms of COPD and won't replace a rescue inhaler. 


Talk to your doctor about BREO, and visit 
myBREO.com or Call 1-8O00-600-BREO (2736) 
to get your first full prescription free* 


BREO‘ELLIPTA’ 


(fluticasone furoate 100 mcg and 
vilanterol 25 mcg inhalation powder} 


(serious side effects, cont‘) 

~ sudden breathing problems immediately after inhaling your medicine 

~ effects on heart 
+ increased blood pressure 
+ a fast and/or irregular heartbeat 
* chest pain 

~ effects on nervous system 
+ tremor 
* Nervousness 

~ reduced adrenal function. This can happen when you stop taking 
an oral corticosteroid (such as prednisone) and start taking a 
medicine containing an inhaled corticosteroid (such as BREO). 
Symptoms include: feeling tired; lack of energy; weakness; nausea 
and vomiting; low blood pressure. 

~ changes in laboratory blood values (sugar, potassium) 

~ weakened immune system and increased chance of getting 
infections (immunosuppression). You should avoid exposure to 
chickenpox and measies, and, if exposed, consult your healthcare 
provider without delay. Worsening of existing tuberculosis, fungal, 
bacterial, viral, or parasitic infections, or herpes infection of the eye 
(ocular herpes simplex) may occur. 





(serious side effects, cont’) 

~ bone thinning or weakness (osteoporosis) 

~ eye problems including glaucoma and cataracts. 
You should have regular eye exams while using BREO, 

¢ Common side effects of BREO include: 

- runny nose and sore throat 

- upper respiratory tract infection 

~ headache 

~ thrush in mouth and/or throat. Rinse your mouth without 
swallowing after use to help prevent this 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects 
of prescription drugs to the FDA. 
Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch, or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


“Restrictions apply. See myBREO.com for eligibility rules. 


Please see Brief Summary of Prescribing Information for 
BREO ELLIPTA on adjacent pages. 
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If you don't have prescription coverage 


and can’t afford your medicines, 


for, you visi 


or call 


(1-866-475-3678) 





BREO'eiupta 
(fluticasone furoate 100 mcg and 
vilanterol 25 mcg inhalation powder) BRIEF SUMMARY 


Read the Medication Guide that comes with 
BREO ELLIPTA (BREE-oh-ee-L/P-ta) before you 
start using it and each time you get a refill. 
There may be new information. This summary 
does not take the place of talking to your 
healthcare provider about your medical 
condition or treatment. 


What is the most imp iforr 


BREO ELLIPTA is only approved for use in 


chronic obstructive pulmonary disease — 


(COPD). BREO ELLIPTA is NOT approved for 
use in asthma. 


BREO ELLIPTA can cause serious side 

effects, including: 

People with asthma who take long-acting 
beta,-ad) agonist (LABA) medicines, 
such as vilanterol (one of the medicines 
in BREO ELLIPTA), have an increased risk 
of death from asthma problems. It is not 
known whether fluticasone furoate, the other 
medicine in BREO ELLIPTA, reduces the risk 
of death from asthma problems seen with 
LABA medicines. 

¢ It is not known if LABA medicines, such 
as vilanterol (one of the medicines in 
BREO ELLIPTA), increase the risk of death 
in people with COPD. 

¢ Call your healthcare provider if breathing 
problems worsen over time while using 
BREO ELLIPTA. You may need different 
treatment. 

© Get emergency medical care if: 
© your breathing problems worsen quickly 
® you use your rescue inhaler, but it does not 

relieve your breathing problems. 


What is BREO ELLIPTA? 


BREO ELLIPTA combines an inhaled | 


corticosteroid (ICS) medicine, fluticasone ie have any type of viral, bacterial, or fungal 


furoate, and a LABA medicine, vilanterol. 
¢ ICS medicines, such as fluticasone furoate 


(one of the medicines in BREO ELLIPTA), help | 


to decrease inflammation in the lungs. 


Inflammation in the lungs can lead to | 


breathing problems. 

© LABA medicines, such as vilanterol (one of 
the medicines in BREO ELLIPTA), help the 
muscles around the airways in your lungs 
stay relaxed to prevent symptoms such as 
wheezing, cough, chest tightness, and 
shortness of breath. These symptoms can 
happen when the muscles around the 
airways tighten. This makes it hard to 
breathe. 

BREO ELLIPTA is used for COPD. COPD is a 

chronic lung disease that includes chronic 

bronchitis, emphysema, or both. BREO 

ELLIPTA is a prescription medicine that is 


used long term as 1 inhalation 1 time each day | 
to improve symptoms of COPD for better 


breathing and to reduce the number of flare- 
ups (the worsening of your COPD symptoms 
for several days). 


¢ BREO ELLIPTA is not for use to treat 
sudden symptoms of COPD. Always have 
a rescue inhaler (an inhaled, short-acting 
bronchodilator) with you to treat sudden 
symptoms. If you do not have a rescue 
inhaler, contact your healthcare provider to 
have one prescribed for you. 

¢ BREO ELLIPTA is not for the treatment of 
asthma. It is not known if BREO ELLIPTA 
is safe and effective in people with 
asthma. 

¢ BREO ELLIPTA should not be used in children. 


It is not known if BREO ELLIPTA is safe and | 


effective in children. 

Who should not use BREO ELLIPTA?~ 

Do not use BREO ELLIPTA if you: 

e have a severe allergy to milk proteins. Ask 
your healthcare provider if you are not sure. 

© are allergic to fluticasone furoate, vilanterol, 
or any of the ingredients in BREO ELLIPTA. 
See “What are the ingredients in BREO 
ELLIPTA?” below for a complete list of 
ingredients, 


What should | tell my healthcare provider 
before using BREO ELLIPTA? 


Tell your healthcare provider about all of 

your health conditions, including if you: 

¢ have heart problems 

have high blood pressure 

have seizures 

have thyroid problems 

¢ have diabetes 

¢ have liver problems 

¢ have weak bones (osteoporosis) 

¢ have an immune system problem 

e have eye problems such as glaucoma or 
cataracts 

¢ are allergic to any of the ingredients in BREO 
ELLIPTA, any other medicines, or food 
products. See “What are the ingredients 
in BREO ELLIPTA?” below for a complete list 
of ingredients. 


infection 

© are exposed to chickenpox or measles or 
have been around anyone who has 
chickenpox or measles 

¢ have any other medical conditions 

© are pregnant or planning to become pregnant. 
It is not known if BREO ELLIPTA may harm 
your unborn baby. 

¢ are breastfeeding. It is not known if the 
medicines in BREO ELLIPTA pass into your 
milk and if they can harm your baby. 

Tell your healthcare provider about all the 

medicines you take, including prescription 

and non-prescription medicines, vitamins, and 

herbal supplements. BREO ELLIPTA and 

certain other medicines may interact with each 

other. This may cause serious side effects. 

Especially, tell your healthcare provider if you 

take antifungal or anti-HIV medicines. 

Know the medicines you take. Keep a list of 

them to show your healthcare provider and 

pharmacist when you get a new medicine. 


How should | use BREO ELLIPTA? 
Read the step-by-step instructions for 
using BREO ELLIPTA in the Medication Guide. 
¢ Do not use BREO ELLIPTA unless your 
healthcare provider has taught you how 
to use the inhaler and you understand 
how to use it correctly. 
e Use BREO ELLIPTA exactly as prescribed. 
Do not use BREO ELLIPTA more often than 
prescribed. 
¢ Use 1 inhalation of BREO ELLIPTA 1 time 
each day. Use BREO ELLIPTA at the same 
time each day. 
e lf you miss a dose of BREO ELLIPTA, take it 
as soon as you remember. Do not take more 
than 1 inhalation per day. Take your next 
dose at your usual time. Do not take 2 doses 
at one time. 
e {f you take too much BREO ELLIPTA, call your 
healthcare provider and get medical help 
right away if you have any unusual symptoms, 
such as worsening shortness of breath, chest 
pain, increased heart rate, or shakiness. 
© Do not use other medicines that contain 
a LABA for any reason. Ask your healthcare 
provider or pharmacist if any of your other 
medicines are LABA medicines. 
¢ Do not stop using BREO ELLIPTA unless 
told to do so by your healthcare provider 
because your symptoms might get worse. 
Your healthcare provider will change your 
medicines as needed. 
¢ BREO ELLIPTA does not relieve sudden 
symptoms. Always have a rescue inhaler with 
you to treat sudden symptoms. If you do not 
have a rescue inhaler, call your healthcare 
provider to have one prescribed for you. 
¢ Call your healthcare provider or get medical 
care right away if: 
¢ your breathing problems get worse 
¢ you need to use your rescue inhaler more 
often than usual 

¢ your rescue inhaler does not work as well 
to relieve your symptoms 

you need to use 4 or more inhalations of 
your rescue inhaler in 24 hours for 2 or 
more days in a row 

¢ you use 1 whole canister of your rescue 
inhaler in 8 weeks 


What are the om side effects with 
BREO ELLIPTA? 
BREO ELLIPTA can cause serious side 
effects, including: 
¢ See “Whatis the most important information 
| should know about BREO ELLIPTA?” 
¢ pneumonia. People with COPD have a 
higher chance of getting pneumonia. BREO 
ELLIPTA may increase the chance of getting 
pneumonia. Call your healthcare provider if 
you notice any of the following symptoms: 
e increase in mucus (sputum) production 
¢ change in mucus color 
© fever 
© chills 
¢ increased cough 
¢ increased breathing problems 


(Continued on the next page) 
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(serious side effects, cont'd) 

e thrush (fungal infection) in mouth and throat. You may develop 
a yeast infection (Candida albicans) in your mouth or throat. Rinse 
your mouth with water without swallowing after using BREO 
ELLIPTA to help prevent thrush in your mouth and throat. 

¢ serious allergic reactions. Call your healthcare provider or get 

emergency medical care if you get any of the following symptoms 

of a serious allergic reaction: 

© rash swelling of the face, mouth, and tongue 

e hives e breathing problems 

sudden breathing problems immediately after inhaling your 

medicine 

effects on heart 

© increased blood pressure 

a fast and/or irregular heartbeat 

e chest pain 

effects on nervous system 

© tremor © nervousness 

reduced adrenal function (adrenal insufficiency). Adrenal 

insufficiency is a condition in which the adrenal glands do not make 

enough steroid hormones, This can happen when you stop taking 
oral corticosteroid medicines (Such as prednisone) and start taking 

a medicine containing an inhaled corticosteroid (such as BREO 

ELLIPTA). When your body is under stress from fever, trauma (such 

as a car accident), infection, surgery, or worse COPD symptoms, 

adrenal insufficiency can get worse and may cause death. 

Symptoms of adrenal insufficiency include: 

e feeling tired (fatigue) | © nausea and vomiting 

e lack of energy ¢ low blood pressure 

© weakness 

¢ changes in laboratory blood values (sugar, potassium) 

¢ weakened immune system and increased chance of getting 
infections (immunosuppression) 

¢ bone thinning or weakness (osteoporosis) 

e eye problems including glaucoma and cataracts. You should 
have regular eye exams while using BREO ELLIPTA. 


Common side effects of BREO ELLIPTA include: 

© runny nose and sore throat 

© upper respiratory tract infection 

e headache 

¢ thrush in the mouth and/or throat. Rinse your mouth without 
swallowing after use to help prevent this. 

Tell your healthcare provider about any side effect that bothers you 

or that does not go away. 

These are not all the side effects with BREO ELLIPTA. Ask your 

healthcare provider or pharmacist for more information. 

Call your doctor for medical advice about side effects. You may report 

side effects to FDA at 1-800-FDA-1088. 


What are the ingredients in BREO ELLIPTA? 


Active ingredients: fluticasone furoate, vilanterol 

Inactive ingredients: lactose monohydrate (contains milk proteins), 
magnesium stearate 

Ask your healthcare provider or pharmacist for additional information 
about BREO ELLIPTA. You can also contact the company that makes 
BREO wai Sols Seb at 1- oes 820 5249 or at www.myBREO.com. 
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This Old House's 
Kevin O'Connor 


Henry Fordand your grill? 
Thomas Jefferson and your lights? 
Taxidermy and your swimming pool? 


Tune in on H2 and find out. 
THURSDAY, MAY 22 at 9:00pm 


me HISTORY 


IN YOUR HOUSE 


You'll never look at your house 
the same way again. 


There's a world of history hidden in your home, and 
Kevin O'Connor is on a mission to reveal it. 
Tune in Thursday, May 22 at 9:00pm on H2 as he 
deconstructs the American home and reveals 
the surprising secrets inside. 





In the Line of Fire 


STAYING SAFE WHILE COVERING A | 
war is especially challenging 
when the soldiers don’t wear 
uniforms and towns can turn 
into battlegrounds overnight. 
On May 5, Simon Shuster, our 
correspondent who has been covering Ukraine 
since the overthrow of the government in 
February, was stopped at a barricade made of tires 
and trash near Konstantinovka, which had just 
been overrun by pro-Russian militants. He was 
pulled from his car, pistol-whipped and taken 
to rebel headquarters in the occupied city hall. 
His bleeding head was treated by the chief nurse, 
who two weeks ago gave up her job driving a taxi 
in order to provide first aid for “our resistance,” 
a term that she meant to include the entire 
population of the town. “We're not animals here,” 
she said to Simon while applying antiseptics to 
his head. The next day he escaped the danger 
zone with the help of Maxim Dondyuk anda pair 
of Russian photographers, who were able to get 
Simon through the rebel-manned checkpoints 
on the roads out of town. 
This is the second time he has been detained, 
and other journalists covering the conflict have 
faced similar threats. Three were reportedly 
shot in the two days before Simon was captured. 
In this region as well as in Afghanistan, Syria 
and other war zones, journalists are not just at 
risk of being caught in the cross fire; they are 
increasingly being targeted. So far this year, 
at least 17 have been killed and many more 
wounded or imprisoned, according to Reporters 
Without Borders. Truth has been called the first 
casualty of war; these fearless men and women 


are the first responders. 
ga 
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Nancy Gibbs, MANAGING EDITOR 








Write to us 
Send an email: 


letters @time.com. Life Building, New York, NY 10020. Letters 


Senda letter: TIME Magazine Letters, Time & 


TOP HONORS TIME recently 
won a National Magazine 
Award (right) for Steven Brill's 
investigation into medical 
billing, “Bitter Pill” 


INSIDE THE TIME 100 GALA Apri! 29 marked the annual fete in 
New York City, where dozens of the world’s most influential artists, 
scientists, leaders, writers and activists gathered to mingle, dine and 
dance—during the performances, at least. Here, a sampling of the 
night’s most memorable moments. 


Gravity 
director Alfonso 


oa 


Cuaron toasted sf 


io 
the “next e i 
generations” i, 
we, ee 5 





Wisconsin Governor 
Scott Walker cited his 
mother’s influence 


Carrie Underwood sang 
“Good Girl,” “Before He 
Cheats” and other hits 


Sister Rosemary 
Nvirumbe paid homage 
to the girls of Uganda 


In “American Gothic” (April 28), we misidentified the location 
of an arboretum where Minnie Evans worked. It isin North 


SETTING Carolina. In “Should U.S. Colleges Be Graded by the Government?” 
THE RECORD (April 28), we misstated the size of Lesley University, It has 
STRAIGHT more than 60 buildings on three campuses. In our TIME 100 


issue (May 5~12), we incorrectly described Judd Apatow. He isa 
producer, director and Emmy-winning screenwriter. 


Customer Service and Change of Address For 24/7 service, please use our website 
time.com/customerservice. You can also call 1-800-843-8463 or write to TIME at P.O 
Box 62120, Tampa, FL 33662-2120. Back Issues Contact us at help.single@customersvc 
| ,com or call 1-800-274-6800. Reprints and Permissions Information is available at the 


Williams rocked 
the crowd with 
“Happy” 
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Please recycle 
this magazine and 
remove Inserts or 
samples before 
recycling 


should include the writer's full name, address website time.com/time/reprints. To request custom reprints, email TimelncReprints@ 


and home telephone and may be edited for 
purposes of clarity and space 


Please do not send 


attachments parsintlcom or call 1-212-221-9595, ext. 437; for all other uses, contact us by emailing 
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timereprints_us@timeinc.com. Advertising For advertising rates and our editorial 
calendar, visit timemediakit.com. Syndication For international licensing and 
syndication requests, email syndication@timeinc.com or call 1-212-522-5868 
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RENDEZ-VOUS IN PARIS 


Or in more than 1,000 destinations thanks to one of the largest 
networks in the world with KLM and our SkyTeam partners. 





AIRFRANCE.US 





Enjoy all your favorite music — instantly and wirelessly. 
Now you can listen to your CDs, MP3s, AM/FM radio, Pandora” and other 
Internet radio all from one system. And with six programmable presets, 
you can hear your favorite playlists, albums or stations — wherever 
they are — at the touch of a button. Small enough to fit in any room in 
y NEW f your house and powerful enough to fill it with lifelike sound, the Wave” 

Wave’ rele alenieleleal - SoundTouch™ connects to your existing home Wi-Fi® network, so no 

aaleciie system extra equipment is necessary to stream your music. Try it risk-free for 
90 days with free shipping and, if you're not fully satisfied, free return 
shipping. And when you call, ask how you can make easy payments 
with no interest charges from Bose. Listening to your music has never 
been simpler — or better. To order, call or visit us online today. 


Order now directly from Bose. 1.800.411.8072, ext. TZ1270 | Bose.com/WaveWifi 








©2014 Bose Corporation. The distinctive designs of the Wave’ music system and wireless note are trademarks of Bose Corporation, Pandora is a registered trademark of 
Pandora Media, inc, Wi-Fi is a registered mark of the Wi-Fi Alliance. A horne Wi-Fi network and Internet access are required. Financing and audition offers not to be combined 
with other offers or applied to previous purchases, and subject to change without notice. Offer valid 4/1/14-6/30/14. Risk-free refers to 90-day trial only and requires product 
purchase. Delivery is subject to product availability. CCOI4143 
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that could fit onto 
a 185-terabyte 
cassette tape using 
new technology 
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age Rulgers 
Invitation to me... 
has become 


a distraction for 


the university. 


CONDOLEEZZA RICE, former 


on 


songs 


—~12% 


The stake Alibaba plans 
to sell to the public in its 
upcoming IPO, which 
could generate as much 
as $20 billion 


U.S. Secretary of State, withdrawing 
from her commencement speech 
after students protested over her role 
in George W. Bush's Administration 





have to run 
for Congress 
just like 
everyone 
else.’ 


PRESIDENT OBAMA, 
mocking gridlock 

in Washington during 
the White House 

Correspondents’ Dinner 





I will sell them in the ma 


Amazon 
Broadened business 
by allowing people 

to tweet products 
into their 


shopping carts 





GOOD WEEK 
BAD WEEK 


Twitter 


Stock fell to a post 


IPO low as early 
investors were 
finally permitted 
to trade shares 








‘It’s time to 


burn the beret 


and bury the 
blue dress.’ 


‘l abducted your girls. 


AMAN CLAIMING TO BE ABUBAKAR SHEKAU, leader of Islamist 
militant group Boko Haram, which kidnapped more than 200 Nigerian girls last month 
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‘lM A FREE MAN, 
AND YOU’RE 
ALL SLAVES ... TO 
YOUR GADGETS.’ 


BENJAMIN NETANYAHU, Israeli 
Prime Minister, lamenting incessant 
cell-phone use and picture taking 





Ounces of gold (28,350 g) 
retrieved from a ship that sank 
in 1857 off South Carolina; 
it’s worth about $1.3 million 


MONICA LEWINSKY, 
in Vanity Fair, writing for 
the first time about 
her late-1990s affair with 
President Bill Clinton, 
which she “deeply regrets” 
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Sources: C-SPAN; Facebook; Times of Israel; CNN; Vanity Fair 





- “Officials called off the search for survivors on 
May 3. Authorities afe now focusing on 
providing aid to the more than 4,000 people 
who were displaced by. the disaster. 


Photograph by Andrew Quilty—Oculi tor TIME 
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Plight of Nigeria’s Nigerians grew impatient with the 
Missing Girls Sparks official response. The abductions ) Scammer 
also attracted international atten- ya Hor" * 
Global Outrage tion, with demonstrations taking = yg 
place as far afield as Los Angeles. hes sehit 
Three weeks after the Islamist mili- | On social media, users voiced ACCEPTABLE? Th lai 
tant group Boko Haram abducted their support for the girls with the e Exp iner 
more than 200 schoolgirls froma hashtag #Bringbackourgirls. ee How Polio Became a 
school in Nigeria’s remote north- With foreign businesspeople ic} 
east, the group was reportedtohave and policymakers visiting Abuja eh ae. Global Health Crisis 
struck again, storming a village for a World Economic Forum to over 40,000 Two years after being on the brink 
near one of its strongholds on meeting that began on May 7, the people in of eradication, polio has spread to 
May 5s and kidnapping eight more attention has been embarrassing 40 countries. at least 10 countries in Asia, Africa 
young girls. for President Goodluck Jonathan. A sampling and the Middle East, prompting 
The kidnappings turned a spot- Facing pressure to act, he welcomed me ty fea the World Health Organization 
light on Boko Haram’scampaignof an offer from the U.S. tosenda ; to declare a global public-health 
terror in northern Nigeria, where team to help with the search, and emergency. 
it wants to establish an Islamic police have announced a $300,000 
state. On the day of the second set of reward for information leading REDUCED ACCESS TO VACCINES In 
abductions, suspected Boko Haram to the girls’ rescue. But only time 80% Pakistan, the nexus of the new 
militants struck atown near Nige- _ will tell whether the kidnap- Ghana outbreak, rumors abound that 
ria’s border with Cameroon, killing —_ pings will mark a turning point immunization can cause infertil- 
at least 125 peopleina12-hourram- _in the government's response to ity or worse, and local Taliban 
page during which they torched Boko Haram’s atrocities. groups have obstructed anti-polio 
houses and shot locals. Zy workers. The number of cases in 
The abductions exposed flaws the country rose 60% last year. 
in the Nigerian government’s 73% 
handling of the security situation. Pakistan UNSTABLE CONFLICT ZONES Last 
Soon after the mass kidnapping year, polio emerged in Syria for 
on April 14, the military claimed the first time in 15 years; experts 
that it had rescued nearly all the blame the ongoing civil war. 
girls, but that was swiftly revealed ® Other conflict-torn countries, like 
to be untrue. Most of the girls 22% the Central African Republic, are 
were still missing as of May 7,and U.S. considered to be at risk. 
the group—whose name roughly 
translates as “Western education LAX CONTAINMENT STANDARDS In 
is forbidden”—has said it will sell @ an effort to thwart the disease, 
them “on the market.” 4% WHO has recommended that all 
The plight of the missing girls Spain residents traveling from Pakistan, 
brought protesters out on the Syria and Cameroon be vacci- 
streets of Abuja, the capital, and Protesters in Abuja call on authorities to nated. Whether that’s enforceable 
Lagos, the country’s largest city, as step up their search for the girls remains to be seen. 
Roundup was | 
r j Maple s: Nutella Manhole covers 
World S Weirdest Teves is * Bandits made off 
Heists 6 milion tb. sit stolen across 
(2.7 million kg), worth chocolate-hazelnut New York City in 
Police in France recently found roughly $18 million, spread last year after two months in 
61 beehives stolen in March from from a warehouse robbing a parked trailer 2012, leaving 


a beekeeper near Lyon. They held 
some 25,000 bees, estimated to 
be worth roughly $83,000. Sound 
crazy? Perhaps—but it’s not the 
first theft to give people pause. 


Police eventually 


in Quebec in 
2011 and 2012. 


tracked down 
two-thirds of it. 





in the German town of 
Bad Hersfeld. The goods 
were valued at more 
than $20,000. 





dangerous holes. 
The loot had an 
estimated street value 
of $30 per cover. 
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By Noah Rayman 
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Trending In 


“~ 


PROGRI 


Helena Costa, named 
manager of Clermont 
Foot, became the 
first woman to lead a 
French professional 
soccer club 


IENCI 
Researchers in China 
uncovered crucial 
intelligence about 
rock, paper, scissors: 
Statistically, winners 
are likely to replay 
the same hand 







‘Born Free’ Generation Stays on the Sidelines 


SOUTH AFRICA A supporter of the ultra-leftist Economic Freedom Fighters reacts during a rally in Pretoria on May 4. 
General elections on May 7 were the first in which the “born free” generation—those born after the end of apartheid in 
1994—-was eligible to vote, but only one-third of the group, a key EFF constituency, registered ahead of the polls. President 
Jacob Zuma's ruling African National Congress was widely expected to win. Photograph by Marco Longari—-AFP/Getty Images 


POLITK 
Thailand faced 
fresh unrest after a 
court ordered Prime 
Minister Yingluck 
Shinawatra to 
step down 
URUGUAY OLYMPICS 


Approximate cost of 1 g of pot, F ’ 

which will go on sale in t S ne eC WO rst 
this year, according to the 5 
government. Last year Uruguay th ‘i | 
became the first country to o Ve 


licensed pharmacies later 
’ legalize the marijuana trade. 1 ’ ee, 
eaters experienced roon 
3 China temporarily 





we 


banned imports of 
British cheese after 
Chinese inspectors 
raised concerns 
about hygiene at an 


JOHN COATES, pr 
th nternational Ol pi 





Beach sand A bridge 





About 500 truckloads After fooling police with t ET Oey 
were taken from the fake work documents, cor - 
construction site of a thieves dismantled t 

$108 million resort on Park. 4 cote 
the Jamaican coast. crossing in the Czech cerayed 


Republic in 2012. The 
stolen scrap metal 
was valued at roughly 
$6,000. 








Spotlight 


High Risk Following a deadly 
avalanche, Mount Everest’s 


Sherpas take control 


BY EMILY MALTBY 


EARLY ON APRIL 18, GIANT CHUNKS OF ICE 
swept down a treacherous section of Mount 
Everest known as the Khumbu Icefall, claim 
ing 16 lives in the single deadliest accident on 
the world’s highest peak. All of the dead were 
Sherpas, members of the Nepalese mountain 
community that guides, cooks, hauls gear 
and sets ropes for foreign climbers. For three 
months’ work, they earn about $6,o00o—nine 
times the average annual wage in Nepal but 
about one-tenth of what a foreign climber 
typically pays companies that manage expe- 
ditions and employ the Sherpas. 

After the tragedy, the Sherpas refused to 
work unless the government agreed to a list 
of demands, including guaranteed pay even 
if the climbing season is canceled. When 
their demands weren’t met, the Sherpas left 
the mountain, and the 334 climbers hoping 
to scale it had to abandon their plans. 

Here's a look at the economics—and 
the perils—of climbing Everest. 


2007 
1,052 Attempts 


"632 Summits 
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Base camp 

Nepal is home to eight 
of the world’s 14 highest 
peaks. Tourism accounts 
for 4.3% of Nepal's GDP. 









CHINA 
Kathmandug, 


INDIA 























Climber success 
rates by year 


We ATTEMPTS 
SUMMITS 
DEATHS 


1956 -——~ 
9 Att i 


4 Summits 


1970 
116 Attempts 
4 Summits 





1984 


16 Summits 


1996 


497 t mots 
98 Summits 
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Foreign climber Sherpa 
12% 16% 32% 35% = 18% = 15% ----- 
Sickness ‘FROSTBITE ©——ALL AVALANCHE = FALL «COLLAPSE : 





Sherpas, though genetically adapted to high altitudes, are nonetheless more susceptible to 
natural disasters because they spend more time in dangerous terrain than foreign climbers. 


Steep price 


$65,000 


What a typical 
expedition 

costs a foreign 
climber 


$95 000 eccee Hired Sherpas 
§ make an average of 
Loca! companies $6,000 per season. 


providing guides The salary varies based 
on job and experience. 


$15 000 CAMP STAFF $2,000 

9 Run errands, help the 
Permits, fees cooks and clean camps 
and deposits 






porvers $5,000 
Carry gear and supplies; 


$15 000 Salary increases with 
’ number of trips 

10 000 Gear, oxygen 
§ , and food ieapres $10,000 


Airfare, hotels Organize expeditions 
and other and accompany foreign 
transit climbers 





Top of 
the world 


At the summit, 
climbers breathe 
about 70% less 
oxygen than they 
do at sea level, 
which is like 
breathing through MOUNT McKINLEY 
8 straw. 20,320 ft. 
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Lighting a Fire President Obama campaigns 
to spread new climate-change warnings 


BY BRYAN WALSH 


BRUTAL HEAT WAVES. DEVASTATING FLOODS. 
Rising seas. Raging wildfires. Those are 
just a few effects of global warming identi 
fied in the new National Climate Assessment, 
an 839-page report released by the White 
House on May 6. And the disasters aren’t 
just projections for the future. “The single 
most important bottom line is that climate 
change is not a distant threat,” said White 
House science adviser John Holdren. “It is 
happening now.” 

So is the political fight over what to do 
about it. The White House put President 
Obama front and center for the rollout 
of the report, making him available for 
TV interviews with meteorologists in an 
effort to reach an American public that 
remains largely disengaged on climate 
change. The report’s regional focus was 
part of that effort. Among its warnings: 
The Southwest will become increasingly 
parched, while the number of destructive 
heavy storms in the Northeast will con 
tinue to grow. Extreme precipitation—like 
the historic deluges in the Southeast at the 
end of April—will become more common. 
Wildfires, which have raged this year in 
California and Oklahoma, will occur ear 
lier and more often. And what feels like a 
heat wave today could become the norm by 
the end of the century. 

Strong stuff. But Washington hasn’t 
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stalled on addressing climate change for 
lack of scientific reports. The challenge 
for the White House, as National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration head 
Kathryn Sullivan put it, is to fight public 
apathy and political opposition in order 
to “turn these words into action.” Obama 
has done more on climate change than he’s 
often given credit for, including establish 
ing ambitious fuel-efficiency standards 
and channeling billions of dollars to clean 
energy through the 2009 stimulus. But na 
tional legislation that would have capped 
U.S. carbon emissions failed on his watch. 
Obama will soon have one more chance 
to make his mark—and not because of the 
battle over the proposed Keystone XL pipe 
line, which won't affect climate change 
much. Instead, it will come in the next few 
weeks, when the Environmental Protec 
tion Agency issues rules to curb carbon 
emissions from existing power plants. By 
establishing a national standard on carbon 
pollution, Obama could fundamentally 
change how the U.S. produces electricity. 
The coming rules have already sparked 
a political battle, with opponents claim 
ing that the White House is waging a war 
on coal that will cost jobs, particularly in 
Southern and Midwestern states. To win 
that fight, Obama will need more than the 
support of your local meteorologist. 


Tiger Mom 
Was Right 


Amy Chua didn't invent the 
stereotype of the overbooked, 
high-achieving Asian-American 
child, but her 2011 best seller, 
Battle Hymn of the Tiger Mother, 
made a case for the virtues of 
hard-driving parenting. But just 
why Asian-American kids have 
performed so well was a matter of 
debate—until this month. 

Astudy published May 5 in 
the journal PNAS tracked more 
than 5,200 Asian-American and 
white students from kindergarten 
through high school from 1998 
to 2006 and found that Asian 
Americans performed best—but 
not solely for the reasons Chua 
gave. The grade gap was the result 
of a combination of a stronger work 
ethic, community support and 
emphasis on academics, which 
Asian parents tended to prioritize. 

Asian communities provide rich 
resources for the achievement- 
minded, the study found, from 
advice about the best schools to 
extra tutoring. Immigrant status 
also plays a role: new transplants to 
the U.S. are more likely to believe 
that hard work will lead to success. 

“The Tiger Mom argument 
neglects these social resources” 
to focus on parenting style, says 
study co-author Amy Hsin of 
Queens College. 

But success comes ata price. 
The Asian-American students 
struggled more with self- 
esteem and had more-strained 
relationships with their parents 
than the white students did. That's 
something for Tiger Moms— 
of all races—to think about. 
—ALICE PARK 
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The Empire Strikes Back 
Early returns bode well 
for mainstream Republicans 


BY ALEX ALTMAN 


On to November Tillis was backed by GOP leaders 


THE REPUBLICAN ESTAB- 
lishment’s bid to take back 
the party in 2014 is off toa 
sparkling start. In the first 
big test of a major campaign 
against Tea Party candidates 
before November's election, 
mainstream Republicans 
thumped a series of insur- 
gent challengers on May 6 
in North Carolina, Ohio 
and Indiana. 

In the day’s marquee 
matchup, North Carolina 
house speaker Thom Tillis 
won the GOP’s Senate nomi- 
nation, beating a libertarian 
doctor and a Baptist pastor 
whose support for the state’s 
same-sex-marriage ban 
earned accolades from social 
conservatives. By capturing 
more than 40% of the vote 
in a field of eight candidates, 
Tillis sidestepped a July run- 
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off and will be able to direct 
all his resources toward the 
November race against 
Democratic Senator Kay 
Hagan, whose vulnerable 
seat is a top target in the Re- 
publicans’ quest to regain 
the upper chamber this fall. 

Tillis was buoyed by 
$10 million in television ads 
from national groups like 
the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and American Cross- 
roads, which launched a 
costly effort to shape the 
outcome of GOP primary 
contests. The spending 
comes just months after Tea 
Party leaders in Congress 
forced an unpopular govern- 
ment shutdown that en- 
raged the GOP’s moderate 
supporters. 

“We engaged early and 
worked closely with other 
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center-right groups to help 
Tillis,” said American Cross 
roads president Steven Law. 

Other Establishment 
Republicans also prevailed 
in early tests. Elsewhere in 
North Carolina, Representa- 
tive Renee Ellmers, a favorite 
of the House GOP leadership, 
dispatched a challenger 
who decried Ellmers’ 
support for immigration 
reform. In Ohio, freshman 
Representative David Joyce 
fended off a challenger who 
assailed him as too liberal 
and earned the backing of 
national Tea Party groups. 
And in Indiana, incumbent 
Representative Susan Brooks 
steamrolled a weak Tea Par- 
ty challenge spurred by her 
votes during the shutdown 
to reopen the government 
and lift the debt limit. 

A series of tougher battles 
loom for the Establishment 
army, including a May 20 
House race in Idaho anda 
June 3 Senate primary in 
Mississippi—both of which 
pit business-friendly groups 
like the Chamber of Com- 
merce against well-funded 
national conservative or- 
ganizations like the Club 
for Growth and the Senate 
Conservatives Fund. 

But the opening skir- 
mishes are a sign that party 
elders have a much better 
chance of prevailing than 
they did in recent congres- 
sional elections. With a few 
exceptions, the Tea Party’s 
plans to unseat vulnerable 
Senate Republicans have 
been hampered by in- 
sufficient fundraising and 
unforced errors. 

“They've run weaker 
candidates,” says Scott Reed, 
chief political strategist for 
the Chamber of Commerce. 
“They've been all talk and 
very little action.” 














RELIGION The Supreme 
Court ruled 5-4 on May 5 
that town meetings may 
begin with explicitly Christian 
prayers, even if other faiths 
are not regularly represented. 
Writing for the majority, 
Justice Anthony Kennedy 
said opening prayers— 
which often mentioned 
Jesus Christ in the upstate 
New York town of Greece, 
where the lawsuit began— 
“reflect values long part 

of the nation’s heritage.” 
The ruling clears the way 

for sectarian prayers at 
town boards nationwide. 


HIGHER ED 


$831,000 


Average difference in total 
lifetime earnings in the U.S. 
between college graduates 
and people with only a 

high school education, 
according to a new study 
from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco. 








DRONES Two national 
parks—Utah's Zion and 
California's Yosemite—have 
barred visitors from flying 
drones, which are blamed for 
disturbing hikers and wildlife 
and creating hazards for 
rescue helicopters. Violators 
could face six months in 
prison and a $5,000 fine. 





FOLLOW-UP 
DRUGS Nearly 
four weeks 

after a TIME 
cover story on 
the dangers 

of synthetic drugs, federal 
agents cracked down on 
manufacturers and suppliers 
in 25 states. The May 7 
raids came days after almost 
100 people in Texas were 
hospitalized for overdosing 
on K2, which is meant to 
mimic marijuana. 
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Spread a little sunshine with fresh new Real Simple 
bouquets, plants, and gift baskets. 
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Three main 
assaults drive 
bacteria to mutate 





3. The rampant use of 


1. Superpopular 
antibacterial soaps 


and sanitizers 


overprescription 
of antidiotics.to 
treat infections 


SARA AARAAAA 


the drugs on livestock 


The end result? Antibiotic 
resistant superbugs 


Man vs. Microbe We're losing the battle 
against bacteria. Can we win the war? 


BY ALICE PARK 


WE’VE COME TO ASSUME 

that just about any bug we're 
saddled with—from strep to 
staph—can be wiped out with 
a quick round of antibiotics. But 


in the U.S. alone, roughly 2 mil- 
lion people every year get infec- 


tions that can’t be treated with 
antibiotics, and 23,000 of them 
die as a result. The bacteria to 
blame, so-called superbugs, are 
now present in every corner of 
the planet, according to a land- 
mark report from the World 
Health Organization (WHO). 
In some countries, about 50% 
of people infected with K. pneu- 
moniae or E. coli bacteria won't 
respond to our most powerful 
antibiotics, say global health 
experts. That means doctors 
are increasingly running out of 
the ammunition they rely on to 
fight these harmful microbes. 





Bacteria have been evolv- 
ing to resist the drugs designed 
to kill them since the first 
antibiotic was discovered in 
1928. But our overuse of anti- 
biotics in farming, prescrip- 
tion drugs and antibacterial 
soaps has supercharged the 
process. The April 30 WHO re- 
port was a sober warning of a 
dire future, but globally, some 
efforts are showing promise. 

France used to have the 
highest rate of antibiotic 
prescription in Europe, buta 
government campaign helped 
lower the number of doctor- 
issued Rxs by 26% in six years. 

In Sweden, regulations to 
phase out preventive use of 
antibiotics in agriculture—in 
which low doses are given 
to keep animals healthy and 
plump—cut sales of the drugs 


for farming by 67% since 
1986. The Netherlands and 
Denmark have also restricted 
antibiotic use on livestock. 
Progress in the U.S. has 
been slower. The Food and 
Drug Administration recently 
issued guidelines on reduc- 
ing antibiotics in farming, 
but they are voluntary. The 
agency is also taking steps 
to curb use of antibacterials 
in some consumer products, 
requiring manufacturers to 
prove that antibacterials are 
better than simple soap and 
water in keeping germs at bay. 
Before antibiotics, some- 
thing as minor asacut ora 
sore throat could be a death 
sentence. The recent measures 
are small steps in the right 
direction, but much more 
needs to be done. 





Sources: FDA; Science; Nature Medicine; JAMA Dermatology 





HEALTH NEWS EXAMINED 


Headline says: “Vampire 
Mice Hold the Key to 
Eternal Youth” 


Science says: When 
researchers injected the 
blood of young mice into 
old mice, compounds in 
the borrowed blood helped 
rejuvenate old tissue, 
effectively reversing aging. 
While exciting, this doesn't 
mean a Benjamin Button 
future is upon us. More 
research is needed. 


Stay tuned 


Headline says: 


“Nail Salon Dryers 
Can Cause Skin 
Cancer" 


Science says: 

UV lamps vary wildly in 

the amount of radiation 
they emit, but a study of 
16 nail salons estimates 
that as few as 24 sessions 
under some lamps could 
trigger cancer-causing DNA 
damage. Air-dry, anyone? 


Yikes! 


ae 


Headline says: “You Don't 
Need Daily Aspirin to 
Prevent Heart Attacks” 


Science says: Evidence is 
lacking to support a daily 
dose for people who don’t 
have heart disease or 
haven't had a stroke, the 
FDA said, and it comes 
with risks. Daily aspirin can 
help prevent a heart-attack 
recurrence, though. 


Ask your doc 
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Becker, above at his Illinois hom 
DIED 

Gary Becker 
Real-world 
economist 


By Lawrence H. Summers 


Gary Becker transformed his field as few 
scholars ever do. There are many who ad 
vance understanding in their chosen field 

or propose significant new theories or do 

| important empirical testing. There are almost 
none who redefine the subject matter. Before 
Becker, economics was about topics like 
business cycles, inflation, trade, monopoly 
and investment. Today it is also about racial 
discrimination, schooling, fertility, mar 
riage and divorce, addiction, charity, politi- 
cal influence—the stuff of human life. If, as 
some assert, economics is an imperial social 


| science, Gary Becker was its emperor. 


It was Becker’s great insight that the ways 
of thinking that have proved immensely 
powerful in understanding markets can also 
illuminate the way we live much more broad- 





ly. When politicians talk about investing in 
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education, they are channeling Becker's theo- 
ry of human capital. When NGO advocates 
talk about the importance of girls’ schooling 
in developing countries for addressing popu 
lation pressures, they are channeling Becker's 
theories of fertility. When prosecutorial ad 
vocates of stiff sentencing argue its benefits 
for deterrence, they are channeling Becker on 
the economics of crime. When public-health 
advocates call for taxation of tobacco to dis 
courage teenagers from starting to smoke, 
they are channeling Becker’s theory of ratio 
nal addiction. And the list goes on. 

Becker lived a model scholarly life. He was 
open to anyone and to any idea, whether it 
confirmed or refuted his previous research. 
His refusal over a long career to sink to 
ad hominem argument despite plenty of prov 
ocation should be an inspiration to his fellow 
economists. It was not popular acclaim nor 
policy impact nor celebrity that he sought, al 
though in the end he reaped all these rewards. 
Gary Becker sought the truth, and our prog- 
ress toward it will be slower without him. 


Summers is the former U.S. Secretary of the Treasury and 
director of the National Economic Council 





DIED 


Al Feldstein 
Mad man 


If you were a kid in the 1950s 
and you got nightmares from 
a horror comic book, you 
have Al Feldstein to blame. 
if you were a kid in the '60s 
or '70s, giggling at Mad 
magazine's prankster wit, you 
have Feldstein to thank. And 
if you're a kid today, you've 
inherited the gaudy tastes—or 
lack of taste—that he incited. 
Feldstein, who edited Mad 
for 29 years, during the era 
of its greatest popularity and 
influence, was 88 when he died 
on April 29. Yet Mad was the 
second act in his career. From 
1950 to 1954 he wrote and 
sketched many of the stories 
in such EC horror comics as 
Tales From the Crypt, The Vault 
of Horror and Weird Science. 
For precocious children of the 
early 50s, the EC horror line 
was a passkey to the forbidden. 


| But after the comics industry 


adopted a censorship code 
that EC publisher William 
Gaines refused to accept, 
his horror comics were dead. 
All he had left was Mad. In 
1956, after Mad’s founding 
editor left, Feldstein stepped 
in, assembling the team that 
would define the magazine's 
irreverent tone, including the 
writer-artists Don Martin, 
Sergio Aragonés (Spy vs. 
Spy), Dave Berg (The Lighter 
Side of ...) and Al Jaffee (the 
back-cover fold-in). Those 
were the real Mad men. 
—RICHARD CORLISS 
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~ Camille Paglia 


It’s Time to Let Teenagers Drink Again 
The age-21 rule pushes kids toward pills and 


other antisocial behaviors 


emt HE NATIONAL MINIMUM DRINKING 
__ Age Act, passed by Congress 30 years 
ey __ ago this July, isa gross violation of civ- 
____ il liberties and must be repealed. It is 

~ absurd and unjust that young Ameri- 
cans can vote, marry, enter contracts and serve in 
the military at 18 but cannot buy an alcoholic drink 
in a bar or restaurant. The age-21 rule sets the U.S. 
apart from all other advanced Western nations and 
lumps it with small or repressive countries like Sri 
Lanka, Pakistan, Indonesia, Qatar, Oman and the 
United Arab Emirates. 

Congress was stampeded into this puritanical 
law by Mothers Against Drunk Driving, which, 
with all good intentions, wrongly intruded into an 
area of personal choice exactly as did the hymn- 
singing 19th century temperance crusaders, typi- 
fied by Carrie Nation smashing beer barrels with 
her hatchet. Temperance fanaticism eventually tri- 
umphed and gave us 14 years of Prohibition. That in 
turn spawned the crime syndicates for booze smug- 
gling, laying the groundwork for today’s global 
drug trade. Thanks a lot, Carrie! 


OW THAT MARIJUANA REGULATIONS HAVE 
been liberalized in Colorado, it’s time to strike 
down this dictatorial national law. Govern- 
mentisnotour nanny. The decrease in drunk-driving 
deaths in recent decades is at least partly attributable 
to more uniform seat-belt use and a strengthening 
of DWI penalties. Today, furthermore, there are 
many other causes of traffic accidents, such as the 
careless use of cell phones or prescription drugs like 
Ambien—implicated in the recent trial and acquittal 
of Kerry Kennedy for driving while impaired. 
Learning how to drink responsibly is a basic 
lesson in growing up—as it is in wine-drinking 
France orin Germany, with its family-oriented beer 
gardens and festivals. Wine was built into my own 
Italian-American upbringing, in which children 
were given sips of my grandfather’s homemade 
wine. This civilized practice descends from antiq- 
uity. Beer was a nourishing food in Egypt and Meso- 
potamia, and wine was identified with the life force 
in Greece and Rome: In vino veritas (in wine, truth). 
Wine as a sacred symbol of unity and regeneration 
remains in the Christian Communion service. Vir- 
ginia Woolf wrote that wine with a fine meal lights 
a “subtle and subterranean glow, which is the rich 
yellow flame of rational intercourse.” 





HOW 
TEENAGERS 
DRINK 





The age at which 
beer and wine 
can be purchased 
in Germany; the 
drinking age in 
France, Italy and the 
U.K. is 18 


Percentage of U.S. 
teenagers who have 
had at least one 
drink by the time 
they are 18 





What the cruel 1984 law did is deprive young 
people of safe spaces where they could happily 
drink cheap beer, socialize, chat and flirt in a free 
but controlled public environment. Hence in the 
1980s we immediately got the scourge of crude 
binge drinking at fraternity keg parties cut off from 
the adult world. Women in that boorish free-for-all 
were suddenly fighting off date rape. Club drugs— 
ecstasy, methamphetamine, ketamine (a veterinary 
tranquilizer)—surged at raves for teenagers and on 
the gay-male-circuit scene. 


inspires ideas and promotes humor and hilar- 

ity. Used in moderation, it is quickly flushed 
from the system, with excess punished by a hang- 
over. But deadening pills, like today’s massively over- 
prescribed antidepressants, linger in the body and 
brain and may have unrecognized long-term side 
effects. Those toxic chemicals, often manufactured 
by shadowy firms abroad, have been worrisomely 
present in a recent uptick of unexplained suicides 
and massacres. Half of the urban professional class 
in the U.S. seems doped on meds these days. 

Asa libertarian, I support the decriminalization 
of marijuana, but there are many problems with 
pot. From my observation, pot may be great for jazz 
musicians and Beat poets, but it saps energy and 
willpower and can produce physiological femini- 
zation in men. Also, it is difficult to measure the 
potency of plant-derived substances like pot. With 
brand-name beer or liquor, however, purchased 
doses have exactly the same strength and purity 
from one continent to another, with no fear of con- 
tamination by dangerous street additives like PCP. 

Exhilaration, ecstasy and communal vision 
are the gifts of Dionysus, god of wine. Alcohol’s 
enhancement of direct face-to-face dialogue is pre- 
cisely what is needed by today’s technologically 
agile generation, magically interconnected yet 
strangely isolated by social media. Clumsy hard- 
core sexting has sadly supplanted simply hanging 
out over a beer at a buzzing dive. By undermining 
the art of conversation, the age-21 law has also had 
a disastrous effect on our arts and letters, with their 
increasing dullness and mediocrity. This tyrannical 
infantilizing of young Americans must stop! 


)\ LCOHOL RELAXES, FACILITATES INTERACTION, 





Paglia is the author of Glittering Images: A Journey 
Through Art From Egypt to Star Wars 
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COMMENTARY 


Kareem Abaulabbar 


How to Tell if You Are a Racist 
Hint: If you’ve ever said, “I don’t care if you’re 
white, black, yellow or purple,” you might be 


OLLS SHOW THAT MORE WHITES 

believe in ghosts than believe rac- 

ism is a problem in America. I guess 

that’s why Ghost Hunters is so popu- 

lar but my show, Racist Wranglers, 
never got picked up. Maybe the reason is in how 
we define racism. 

Donald Sterling is not a racist. 

In his own mind. 

Paula Deen, Cliven Bundy, Don Imus. Not racists. 

To their family, closest friends and adoring 
pets, they’re just plain-speaking Americans who 
have probably said, “I don’t care if you’re white, 
black, yellow or purple.” (FYI: You might bea racist 
if you've said that.) 

All of them could probably name several people 
of color among their friends, close acquaintances 
and business associates. All could probably cite 
minority folk they’ve personally helped through 
their generosity. Sterling was about to receive a 
second NAACP award (since canceled) for his work 
with minority children. He had a mixed-race girl- 
friend. What more proof can the public want of his 
“I don’t see color” purity? 


that discrimination is “all in the past.” Fox 

News’ Eric Bolling seconded that by saying, 
“Is there racism? I don’t believe there’s racism.” 
A Republican National Committee tweet on the 
58th anniversary of Rosa Parks’ arrest confirmed 
that the body of racism has been buried: “Today we 
remember Rosa Parks’ bold stand and her role in 
ending racism.” Bam! Done! Mike drop! 

Still not convinced? 

How about the U.S. Supreme Court, you skep- 
tical naysayers? The Justices (all wearing black 
gospel robes in support of racial equality) con- 
firm Sterling and pals’ assertion that they are not 
racists by proclaiming, “Racism is dead!” Well, if 
not dead, at least suffering from debilitating acid 
reflux. Several of their recent decisions, invalidat- 
ing key parts of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 and 
weakening affirmative action, were based on the 
court’s assessment that “we’ve come a long way, 
baby” since the civil rights movement of the 1960s. 
I'm surprised they didn’t close their decision with 
a wink and a “Can you dig it?” 

Well, go tell it on the mountain, Justices, be- 
cause down here in the flatlands of daily living, 
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racism isn’t just alive; it’s cloning faster than 
Sean Hannity can backpedal from his support of 
Cliven Bundy. 


ACISM TODAY ISN’T LIKE THE RACISM PRE- 
R Martin Luther King Jr. Today we are faced 

with “situational racism”—that is, people 
must act according to a realistic analysis of race 
as it is in our society right now, not as they wish it 
were. The clichéd example: You’re walking down 
a dark, deserted street and a bunch of black teens 
adorned with dagger tattoos and carrying bongs 
made from human skulls are walking toward 
you. If you cross the street, are you being a racist 
or a realist? 

That’s what Sterling meant when he said on 
tape, “It’s the world! ... We don’t evaluate what's 
right and wrong, we live in a society. We live in 
a culture. We have to live within that culture ... 
I don’t want to change the culture because | 
can’t. It’s too big.” He didn’t see his attitude as 
racist—just a practical reaction to a racist world. 
The housing discrimination he was convicted 
of wasn’t racism; it was just practical business 
sense. After all, he’s in business to make money, 
not history. 

Maybe the worst racism of all is denying that 
racism exists, because that keeps us from repair- 
ing the damage. This country needs a social colo- 
noscopy to look for the hidden racist polyps. 

The finish line is when racism no longer exists, 
not when people claim it doesn’t exist because they 
don’t personally notice it. Why is it that the people 
who are declaring racism dead are mostly white? 
Because if you're not in a targeted group, you don’t 
notice it. In a 2006 CNN poll, 49% of blacks said 
racism is a “very serious” problem, while only 18% 
of whites agreed. 

The best way to combat racism is to seek it out 
every minute of every day and expose every in- 
stance we find. And not just racism but also sexism, 
homophobia and every other kind of injustice that 
weakens the principles of inclusion that define 
this country. 

We can’t let others control the perception or 
the message. We've got to go tell it on the moun- 
tain ourselves. a 





Abdul-Jabbar is a TIME contributor. Follow him on 
Twitter (@KAJ33) and Facebook (facebook.com/KAJ) 
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BREATH of 
FIRIE|S\H AIR 


Asthma is life-altering, even deadly, and it’ on the rise. 
But its completely manageable—if diagnosed and treated. 


NCIENT Egyptians 
had asthma. And 
they had an anti- 
dote: Heat a mix- 
ture of herbs on 
bricks, then inhale the fumes. 
Treatments for asthma— 
an incurable condition that 
constricts the lungs’ airways 
and hampers breathing—have 
come a long way since then. 
Researchers have been cracking 
asthma's code, developing tar- 
geted therapies that let sufferers 
control their symptoms and 
breathe easily. 
But asthma has been upping 
its game, too. More and more 
of us suffer from it, for reasons 
scientists don't fully understand. 
According to the U.S. Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention, 
asthma diagnoses in this country 
rose 28% from 2001 to 2011. 
‘oday, an estimated 235 million 
people worldwide have asthma, 
including 22 million in the 
U.S.—nearly 8% of the popu- 
lation. For both children and ys 
adults, it leads to emergency ra 
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room trips—lots of them—and days home 
from school and work. 

Uncontrolled, asthma can be deadly. 
It kills nine Americans every day—most 
needlessly, since most asthma deaths are 
preventable with daily asthma therapy. 

Asthma can't be properly treated, 
though, until it's diagnosed. Last year, 
3-year-old Jackson Stukus of Columbus, 
Ohio, developed a persistent cough. “We 
let him go on for four months,” recalls 
his father, David. Then he and his wife, 
Kristin, gave their son a quick-relief 
bronchodilator, which opened his airways, 
banishing the cough. It turned out that 
Jackson had asthma, but his mother, a 
pediatric physician, and father, an as- 
sistant professor of allergy and immunol- 
ogy at Nationwide Children’s Hospital in 
Columbus, had missed it. 

“It really opened my eyes,” Says 
David. “It's so difficult for parents to tell 
if their child’s cough or breathing symp- 
toms are anything to worry about. But 
correct diagnosis and treatment make a 
huge difference.” 

That goes for adults, too. “Many adults 
don't realize they have asthma,” says 
Mike Tringale, senior vice president at the 
Asthma and Allergy Foundation of America 
(AAFA). “You can get by with just 85% lung 
function, until you exert yourself and get 
winded or start wheezing and coughing.” 

Not that asthma always comes on 
suddenly. It can be subtle, too, like Jack- 













son's mild but chronic cough. 

Although primary care doctors can 
usually diagnose asthma, most board- 
certified allergists have spirometers—de- 
vices that measure lung capacity— and 
allergy tests that can help pinpoint the 
allergens involved in at least 60% of 
asthma cases. Dust mites, pet dander, 
pollen, mold, chemical fumes, exercise, 
cold air and stress can trigger symp- 
toms. Air pollution, tobacco smoke (even 
secondhand exposure in the womb), 
urban environments and poverty are risk 
factors. So are genetics. 

Modern treatments allow patients to 
manage their asthma so that it doesn't 
interfere with their lives. Quick-relief med- 
ications, usually delivered through a “res- 
cue inhaler,” can treat or prevent asthma 
attacks. But daily prophylactic “controller” 
medicines geared to individual asthma 
types and severity are key. If taken regu- 
larly, they can provide long-term symptom 
relief and attack prevention. 

If you have a persistent cough or 
difficulty breathing, see a doctor, says 
David Stukus, a member of AAFA’s board 
of directors: “So many people think they 
should live with their symptoms. But 
there’s no need to suffer.” # 


To see AAFA's just-released list of 
the 100 most challenging places to 
live with asthma for 2014, go to 
www.AsthmaCapitals.com. 









YOU MAY GET 
ONE MONTH OF 


SYMBICORT 


FREE 


GO TO 
MYSYMBICORT.COM 
OR CALL 
1-800-687-3755 

TO FIND OUT HOW. 


* Subject to eligibility rules. 
Restrictions apply. 


ASK YOUR 
DOCTOR ABOUT 
SYMBICORT. 


Please see Important 
Safety Information on the 
following pages, and 
discuss with your doctor. 


SYMBICORT is a registered trademark of the 
AstraZeneca group of companies, 
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For patients 12 years and older whose asthma is not well controlled on a long-term asthma medicine or 





Important Safety Information About SYMBICORT 


SYMBICORT contains formoterol, a long-acting beta,-adrenergic agonist 
(LABA). LABA medicines such as formoterol increase the risk of death 
from asthma problems. It is not known whether budesonide, the other 
medicine in SYMBICORT, reduces the risk of death from asthma problems 
seen with formoterol. 


+ Call your health care provider if breathing problems worsen over 
time while using SYMBICORT. You may need different treatment 
+ Get emergency medical care if: 
© Breathing problems worsen quickly, and 
o You use your rescue inhaler medicine, but it does not relieve 
your breathing problems 


SYMBICORT should be used only if your health care provider decides 
that your asthma is not well controlled with a long-term asthma control 
medicine, such as an inhaled corticosteroid, or that your asthma Is severe 
enough to begin treatment with SYMBICORT. 

If you are taking SYMBICORT, see your health care provider if your asthma 
does not improve or gets worse. It is important that your health care provider 
assess your asthma control on a regular basis. Your doctor will decide if It 
is possible for you to stop taking SYMBICORT and start taking a long-term 
asthma control medicine without loss of asthma control. 

Children and adolescents who take LABA medicines may have an increased 
risk of being hospitalized for asthma problems. 


SYMBICORT does not replace rescue inhalers for sudden symptoms. 


Be sure to tell your health care provider about all your health conditions, 
including heart conditions or high blood pressure, and all medicines 
you may be taking. Some patients taking SYMBICORT may experience 
increased blood pressure, heart rate, or change in heart rhythm. 

Do not use SYMBICORT more often than prescribed. While taking 
SYMBICORT, never use another medicine containing a LABA for any reason. 
Ask your health care provider or pharmacist if any of your other medicines 
are LABA medicines. 

SYMBICORT can cause serious side effects, including: 


+ Pneumonia and other lower respiratory tract infections. People with 
COPD may have a higher chance of pneumonia. Call your doctor if you 


FREE PRESCRIPTION OFFER* 
Call 1-800-687-3755 or visit 


MySymbicort.com/save 
*Subject to eligibility rules. Restrictions apply. 








For more information, call 1-866-SYMBICORT 

or go to MySymbicort.com 

If you’re without prescription coverage and can’t afford 
your medication, AstraZeneca may be able to help. For 
more information, please visit www.astrazeneca-us.com 
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notice any of the following symptoms: change In amount or color of 
mucus, fever, chills, increased cough, or increased breathing problems 

+ Serious allergic reactions including rash, hives, swelling of the face, 
mouth and tongue, and breathing problems 

+ Immune system effect and a higher chance of infection, Tel! your health 
care provider if you think you are exposed to infections such as chicken 
pox or measles, or if you have any signs of infection such as fever, pain, 
body aches, chills, feeling tired, nausea, or vomiting 

+ Adrenal insufficiency. This can happen when you stop taking oral 
corticosteroid medicines and start inhaled corticosteroid medicine 

+ Using too much of a LABA medicine may cause chest pain, increase 
in blood pressure, fast and irregular heartbeat, headache, tremor, or 
nervousness 

+ Increased wheezing right after taking SYMBICORT. Always have a 
rescue inhaler with you to treat sudden wheezing 

+ Eye problems including glaucoma and cataracts. You should have 
regular eye exams while using SYMBICORT 

+ Lower bone mineral density can happen in people who have a high 
chance for low bone mineral density (osteoporosis) 

+ Slowed growth in children. A child's growth should be checked regularly 
while using SYMBICORT 

+ Swelling of blood vessels (signs include a feeling of pins and needles or 
numbness of arms or legs, flu like symptoms, rash, pain or swelling of the 
sinuses), decrease in blood potassium and increase in blood sugar levels 

Common side effects in patients with asthma include nose and throat 

irritation, headache, upper respiratory tract infection, sore throat, sinusitis, 

stomach discomfort, flu, back pain, nasal congestion, vomiting, and thrush 

in the mouth and throat. 

Approved Uses for SYMBICORT 

SYMBICORT 80/4.5 and 160/4.5 are medicines for the treatment of asthma 

for people 12 years and older whose doctor has determined that their 

asthma is not well controlled with a long-term asthma control medicine such 

as an inhaled corticosteroid or whose asthma Is severe enough to begin 

treatment with SYMBICORT. SYMBICORT is not a treatment for sudden 

asthma symptoms. 

Please see Important Product Information on adjacent page and discuss 

with your doctor. 

You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs to 

the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch or cail 1-800-FDA-1088. 
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AstraZeneca 


IMPORTANT 


Please read this summary carefully and then ask 
your doctor about SYMBICORT. 


No advertisement can provide all the information needed to 
determine if a drug is right for you or take the place of careful 
discussions with your health care provider. Only your health. 
care provider has the training to weigh the risks and benefits of a 
prescription drug. 


WHAT IS THE MOST IMPORTANT INFORMATION 

| SHOULD KNOW ABOUT SYMBICORT? 

People with asthma who take long-acting beta,-agonist 

(LABA) medicines, such as formoterol (one of the medicines 

in SYMBICORT), have an increased risk of death from asthma 

problems. It is not known whether budesonide, the other medicine 

in SYMBICORT, reduces the risk of death from asthma problems 

seen with formoterol. 

SYMBICORT should be used only if your health care provider 

decides that your asthma is not well controlled with a long-term 

asthma control medicine, such as an inhaled corticosteroid, or that 

your asthma is severe enough to begin treatment with SYMBICORT. 

Talk with your health care provider about this risk and the benefits of treating 

your asthma with SYMBICORT. 

If you are taking SYMBICORT, see your health care provider if your asthma 

Goes not improve oF gets worse. It is important that your health care provider 

assess your asthma control on a regular basis. Your doctor will decide if it 

is possible for you to stop taking SYMBICORT and start taking 4 Jong-term 

asthma control medicine without loss of asthma control 

Get emergency medical care if 

® breathing problems worsen quickly, and 

® yOu use your rescue inhaler medicine, but it does not relieve your 
breathing problems 

Children and adolescents who take LABA medicines may be at increased 

risk of being hospitalized for asthma problems 


WHAT IS SYMBICORT? 

SYMBICORT is an inhaled prescription medicine used for asthma and 

chronic obstructive pulmonary disease (COPD). It contains two medicines: 

® Budesonide (the same medicine found in Pulmicort Flexhaler™, 
an inhaled corticosteroid). inhaled corticosteroids help to decrease 
inflammation in the lungs. inflammation in the lungs can lead to asthma 
symptoms 

= Formoterol (the same medicine found in Foradil® Aerolizer*). LABA 
medicines are used in patients with COPD and asthma to help the 
muscles in the airways of your lungs stay relaxed to prevent asthma 
symptoms, such as wheezing and shortness of breath. These symptoms 
can happen when the muscles in the airways tighten. This makes it 
hard to breathe, which, in severe cases, can cause breathing to stop 
completely if not treated right away 

SYMBICORT is used for asthma and chronic obstructive pulmonary 

disease as follows: 

Asthma 

SYMBICORT Is used to Control symptoms of asthma and prevent symptoms 

such as wheezing in adults and children ages 12 and older 

Chronic Obstructive Pulmonary Disease 

COPD is a chronic lung disease that includes chronic bronchitis, 

emphysema, or both. SYMBICORT 160/4.5 mog is used long term, two 

times each day, to help improve lung function for better breathing in adults 

with COPD. 


WHO SHOULD NOT USE SYMBICORT? 
Do not use SYMBICORT to treat sudden severe symptoms of asthma or 
COPD or if you are allergic to any of the ingredients in SYMBICORT 


Or, call 1-866-SYMBICORT _ 





WHAT SHOULD | TELL MY HEALTH CARE 

PROVIDER BEFORE USING SYMBICORT? 

Tell your health care provider about ail of your health conditions, 

including if you: 

® have heart problems 

® have high blood pressure 

= have seizures 

= have thyroid problems 

®= have diabetes 

= have liver problems 

= have osteoporosis 

= have an immune system problem 

= have eye problems such as increased pressure in the eye, 
glaucoma, or cataracts 

® are allergic to any medicines 

® are exposed to chicken pox or measles 

® are pregnant or planning to become pregnant. !t is not known 
it SYMBICORT may harm your unbom baby 

«= are breast-feeding. Budesonide, one of the active ingredients 
in SYMBICORT, passes into breast milk. You and your health care 
provider should decide if you will take SYMBICORT while 
breast-feeding 

Tell your health care provider about all the medicines you take including 

prescription and nonprescription madicines, vitamins, and herbal 

Supplements. SYMBICORT and certain other medicines may interact 

with each other and can cause serious side effects, Know all the 

medicines you take. Keep a list and show it to your health care provider 

and pharmacist each time you get a new medicine 


HOW DO | USE SYMBICORT? 

Do not use SYMBICORT unless your health care provider has taught 

you and you understand everything. Ask your health care provider or 

pharmacist if you have any questions 

Use SYMBICORT exactly as prescribed. Do not use SYMBICORT 

more often than prescribed. SYMBICORT comes in two strengths for 

asthma: 80/4.5 mog and 160/4.5 meg. Your health care provider witl 

prescribe the strength that is best for you. SYMBICORT 160/4.5 meg 

{s the approved dosage for COPD. 

® SYMBICORT should be taken every day as 2 puffs in the moming 
and 2 puffs in the evening 

= Rinse your mouth with water and spit the water out after each dose 
(2 puffs) of SYMBICORT. This will help lessen the chance of getting 
a fungus infection (thrush) in the mouth and throat 

® Do not spray SYMBICORT in your eyes. If you accidentally get 
SYMBICORT in your eyes, rinse your eyes with water. If redness or 
imitation persists, call your health care provider. 

= Do not change or stop any medicines used to control or treat your 
breathing problems. Your health care provider will change your 
medicines as needed 

= While you are using SYMBICORT 2 times each day, do not 
use other medicines that contain a long-acting beta,-agonist 
(LABA) for any reason. Ask your health care provider or 


pharmacist if any of your other medicines are LABA medicines, 


« SYMBICORT does not relieve sudden symptoms, Always have a 
rescue inhaler medicine with you to treat sudden symptoms. If you 
do not have a rescue inhaler, call your health care provider to have 
one prescribed for you 


INFORMATION ABOUT SYMBICORT 


Call your health care provider or get medical care right away if: 

© your breathing problems worsen with SYMBICORT 

© yOU Need to use your rescue inhaler medicine mote often than usual 

® your rescue inhaler does not work as well for you at relieving symptoms 

= yOu need to use 4 or more inhalations of your rescue inhaler medicine for 
2 of more days in a row 

® you use one whole Canister of your rescue inhaler medicine in 8 weeks’ time 

= your peak flow meter results decrease, Your health care provider will tell you 
the numbers that are right for you 

® your symptoms do not improve after using SYMBICORT regularly for 1 week 


WHAT MEDICATIONS SHOULD | NOT TAKE 

WHEN USING SYMBICORT? 

While you are using SYMBICORT, do not use other medicines that contain a 

long-acting beta,-agonist (LABA) for any reason, such as: 

® Serevent® Diskus* (salmeterol xinatoate inhalation powder) 

® Advair Diskus® or Advair® HFA (fluticasone propionate and salmeterol) 

= Formoterol-containing products such as Foradil Aerolizer, Brovana®, or 
Perforomist® 


WHAT ARE THE POSSIBLE SIDE EFFECTS 

WITH SYMBICORT? 

SYMBICORT can cause serious side effects. 

= Increased risk of pneumonia and other lower respiratory tract infections if 
you have COPD. Call your health care provider if you notice any of these 
symptoms: increase in mucus production, change in mucus Color, fever, 
Chills, increased Cough, increased breathing problems 

® Serious allergic reactions including rash; hives; swelling of the face, 
mouth and tongue; and breathing problems, Cail your health care 
provider or get emergency care if you get any of these symptoms 

® Immune system effects and a higher chance for infections 

® Adrenal insufficiency-a condition in which the adrenal glands do not 
make enough steroid hormones 

® Cardiovascular and central nervous system effects of LABAs, such as 
Chest pain, increased blood pressure, fast or irregular heartbeat, tremor 
Of Nervousness 

® Increased wheezing right after taking SYMBICORT 

= Eye problems, including glaucoma and cataracts. You should have regular 
eye exams while using SYMBICORT 

® Osteoporosis. People at risk for increased bone joss may have a greater 
risk with SYMBICORT 

= Slowed growth in children, As a result, growth should be carefully monitored 

= Swelling of your blood vessels. This can happen in people with asthma 

» Decreases in blood potassium levels and increases in blood sugar Jevels 


WHAT ARE COMMON SIDE EFFECTS OF SYMBICORT? 
Patients with Asthma 

Sore throat, headache, upper respiratory tract infection, thrush in the mouth 
and throat 

Patients with COPD 

Thrush in the mouth and throat 

These are not all the side effects with SYMBICORT. Ask your health care 
provider or pharmacist for more information. 


NOTE: This summary provides important information about SYMBICORT. 
For more information, please ask your doctor or health care provider. 


SYMBICORT is a registered trademark of the AstraZeneca group of companies. 
Other brands mentioned are trademarks of their respective owners and are not 
trademarks of the AstraZeneca group of companies. The makers of these brands 
are not affiliated with and do not endorse AstraZeneca or its products. 
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WORLD | RUSSIA 


RTUR SMOLIN HAS NEVER LIVED IN 
Russia. He was bornin Ukraine in 
1994, three years after the country 
declared its independence from 
the Soviet Union. He grew up in 
the eastern Ukrainian town of 
Kramatorsk, roots for a Ukrainian soccer 
team and works in a Ukrainian factory 
producing machines for Ukrainian coal 
mines, But in early May, he took a bullet 
for Russia. Why? “Because I’m Russian,” he 
says, alluding to his ancestry, which runs 
deep across the border. 

Last month, when Ukrainian soldiers 
came to put down a pro-Russian rebellion 
in Smolin’s hometown, his mother Irina 
was among the first civilians who tried to 
block the troops by surrounding them. “If 
I had a gun, I would shoot them myself,” 
she says. Instead she called her son and his 
friends to join the standoff, which lasted 
for nearly 12 hours under a heavy spring 
rain. The situation escalated when one of 
Smolin’s friends threw a Molotov cocktail 
at the Ukrainian soldiers. Smolin says they 
responded by firing at the ground to warn 
the people back. A ricochet struck his right 
calf,and he was rushed to the hospital in the 
back of an old Lada, his mother by his side. 

A few days later, in the trauma ward, she 
beamed at him: “Our hero!” Why? “Because 
we're Russian,” she says. 

The Smolin family may feel passion- 
ately about their connection to Russia, 
but it wasn’t until recently that they were 
willing to risk their lives for it. Not until 
Russian President Vladimir Putin be- 
gan to stoke Russian nationalism with 
his speeches, propaganda and military 
interventions—first in Crimea and now in 
eastern Ukraine. Fanning the kind of eth- 
nic fires that burned down the Balkans in 
the 1990s, Putin has claimed the broad right 
to protect “compatriots and fellow citizens” 
outside Russia. That is a direct challenge to 
the 25-year-old post-Cold War order based 
on integration and partnership. “Putin has 
made Russian chauvinism and irredentism 
the basis of Russian policy,” says Strobe Tal- 
bott, president of the Brookings Institution 
in Washington anda former Deputy Secre 
tary of State. “He has upended what was a 
fairly major pillar of what George Herbert 
Walker Bush called the new world order.” 

As Putin continues to menace his 
neighbors, Western analysts are revising 
their assumptions about Russia’s cocksure 
President. A series of early predictions— 
that he wouldn't seize Crimea, or that seiz- 





ing Crimea would satisfy him—are up in 
smoke. After agreeing toa mid-April diplo- 
matic deal that promised to de-escalate the 
crisis, Putin trampled on it. People who un- 
til recently scoffed at the notion of a new 
European war—one that could draw in 
NATO and the U.S.—watch the escalating 
violence in places like Odessa with rising 
anxiety. “This is real,” says Michael Mc- 
Faul, President Obama’s last ambassador 
to Moscow. “This is war.” 

For now, it is limited to Ukraine. 
Without sending a single tank across the 
border, Putin has engineered an armed re- 
bellion in the country’s eastern provinces, 
where well-armed pro-Russian militias 
control cities, towns and government 
buildings. As the pro-European govern 
ment in Kiev admits it has lost control 


over those areas, the West is divided about 
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how to challenge Putin without trigger 
ing a wider conflict in a region with sev 
eral thousand nuclear weapons. 

By blithely shrugging off the West’s con- 
demnations, Putin puts important work on 
the global economy, nuclear proliferation 
and climate change on indefinite hold. 
And he is throwing a darker shadow over 
the 21st century as well: Putin’s talk of lost 
empires, historic grievances and the moral 
decadence of the West seems drawn from 
another era, a throwback to the nationalis- 
tic, empire-building Russian czars forwhom 
Putin so often professes his admiration. 


The Roots of Putinism 

FOR YEARS, DIPLOMATS AND ANALYSTS 
from Washington to Berlin have strained 
to understand what drives Vladimir Vladi- 
mirovich Putin. George W. Bush claimed 


943s 





to have peered into his soul and seen good- 
ness, only to change his mind later; Barack 
Obama’s ballyhooed first-term “reset” 
with Russia fizzled after Putin proved un- 
expectedly difficult. Winston Churchill’s 
old line about Russia—“a riddle wrapped 
in a mystery inside an enigma”—could 
easily apply to Putin himself. 

Certainly, Vladimir Putin is an un- 
likely giant of modern geopolitics. Born 
to a family of modest means in Lenin- 
grad in 1952, he made a career in the KGB, 
which sent him to the front lines in East 
Germany with the mission of recruiting 
people to spy on the West. After the Soviet 
Union collapsed, Putin worked in the city 
government of St. Petersburg, then joined 
the Kremlin staff of President Boris Yelt- 
sin, who marveled at what he called Pu- 
tin’s “lightning reactions” and precision. 


Redrawing the map Putin enters a gilded 
Kremlin hall to sign a treaty formalizing the 
Russian annexation of Crimea 


Yeltsin named Putin the head of the Fed- 
eral Security Service, which replaced the 
KGB, and then his Prime Minister. That 
positioned Putin to become Yeltsin’s suc- 
cessor as President in 2000. 

Putin inherited a humbled motherland. 
The fall of the Soviet Union and the com- 
munist system had brought huge territori- 
al losses and economic chaos. An unrivaled 
U.S. consolidated its power in Europe, in 
part by expanding the NATO alliance to 
include former Soviet satellites Poland and 
the Baltics. Putin saw NATO's expansion 
to the east as a threat—and an insulting 
broken promise. (Some contend that the 
U.S. agreed not to expand NATO if Russia 
supported Germany’s 1990 unification.) 
“NATO remainsa military alliance, and we 
are against having a military alliance mak- 
ing itself at home right in our backyard or 
in our historic territory,” he told Russia’s 
parliament in March. 

Putin was determined to reverse such 
slights and restore Russia’s place in the 
ranks of great powers. That has become 
an easier idea to assert than it was a decade 
ago. A surge in global oil prices to more 
than $100 per barrel brought billions of 
dollars into Russia’s oil-producing econ- 
omy, even as the U.S. and Europe were 
weakened by the 2008 global economic cri- 
sis. The cash helped plug holes in an out- 
moded Russian economy. It also allowed 
Putin to modernize his military. 

Putin then grew bolder. Some of it came 
in the form of cartoonish machismo: the 
shirtless horseback rides, the judo matches 
and other antics for the camera. The res- 
toration continued. In 2008, Putin defied 
Western condemnation and sent his army 
into the former Soviet republic of Georgia, 
ostensibly to protect a pair of pro-Russian 
breakaway republics—but likely also to 
punish Georgia’s President, Mikheil Saa- 
kashvili, for having cozied up to the West. 
When Saakashvili told Putin that U.S. and 
European officials were issuing outraged 
statements, the Georgian told Time in 
March, Putin recommended he roll up the 
papers and “stick them in their ass.” 

At the same time, Putin has developed 
a personal ideology, made up of at least one 
part personal theology and another part 
manifest destiny. Putin is Russian Ortho- 


dox, a deeply conservative faith with an 


ancient liturgy, ties to saints of the Middle 
Ages and an allergy to social change. His- 
tory haunts the Orthodox: the Russian 
czars saw themselves as protectors of the 
world’s Orthodox people—the roth cen- 
tury Crimean War was fought largely on 
those grounds—and Putin is increasingly 
taking up that cause. During the blustery 
March speech to parliament, Putin in- 
voked the legacy of another Vladimir— 
the roth century ruler Vladimir the Great, 
a prince of Kiev who converted the pagan 
Slavs to Christianity. “His spiritual feat of 
adopting Orthodoxy predetermined the 
overall basis of the culture, civilization 
and human values that unite the peoples 
of Russia, Ukraine and Belarus,” Putin 
said. At the end of that speech Putin signed 
a treaty formalizing the Russian annexa- 
tion of Crimea, the peninsula where Vladi- 
mir the Great was baptized in the year 988. 

Putin’s faith comes with a socially con- 
servative outlook, one that he uses to dis- 
parage the West as morally corrupt and 
weak. In a December address to the nation, 
he decried the changing “moral values and 
ethical norms” in other nations, and in Jan- 
uary, he warned that homosexuality was 
a threat to Russia’s birthrate. On May 5, 
Putin signed a law restricting profanity 
in the arts—banning spoken curse words 
from live performances and adding warn- 
ing labels to books, CDs and films with 
purple language. Putin’s imprisonment of 
three members of the female punk-rock 
group Pussy Riot must be understood in 
the context of their offense: performing a 
profane anti-Putin song beside the altar of 
an Orthodox church in Moscow. 

Then there is the geopolitical creed of 
Eurasianism, which holds that Moscow is 
a “Third Rome” that must form the core of 
a civilization distinct from a decadent and 
rotting West. Before the Ukraine crisis, 
Putin’s main foreign policy goal was the 
formation of a new Eurasian Union, a po- 
litical and economic bloc uniting Belarus, 
Kazakhstan and Russia. Putin has called it 
“the will of the era.” 

His will, mostly. Putin cracked down 
on dissent, jailing political rivals and stag- 
ing an autocratic transition in which he 
handed off the presidency to his close ally, 
Dmitri Medvedev, from 2008 to 2012 (while 
Putin served as Prime Minister), before an- 
nouncing he would return as President in 
2011. Back at the Kremlin, he was bolder 
than ever, infuriating Washington by 
granting asylum to the fugitive NSA leaker 
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Edward Snowden and opposing Obama’s 
short-lived plan to bomb Syria. 

Indeed, there is an unmistakable ele- 
ment of anti-Americanism in Putin and 
Putinism. His advisers have told Western 
counterparts that Putin long ago grew tired 
of being made to feel like a second-class citi- 
zen on the world stage by American Presi- 
dents from both parties. The frustration 
showed in private meetings. In his mem- 
oir, George W. Bush recounts a sit-down 
with Putin in which the Russian adopted 
“amocking tone, making accusations about 
America,” so frustrating Bush that, he 
writes, “I nearly reached over the table and 
slapped the hell out of the guy.” 

Even so, Putin began 2014 on a now 
forgotten note of moderation. He released 
several famous political prisoners in late 
December 2013, including two members 
of Pussy Riot, and successfully hosted the 
Sochi Winter Olympics. “He threw this 
$50 billion party at Sochi to show the world 
that this was the new Russia,” says McFaul. 
“I was there, and the scene was, ‘This is not 
the old Soviet Union—we want to be a re- 
spected member of the international com- 
munity, not a rogue outlier.” 

As the Olympians competed at Sochi, 
however, protesters in Kiev were doing 
violent battle with the security forces of 
Ukrainian President Viktor Yanukovych, 
a Putin ally who finally fled the country 
on Feb. 21. In November, Putin managed 
to persuade Yanukovych to reject an eco- 
nomic agreement with the European 
Union that would bring closer ties be- 
tween Ukraine and the West. Now, with 
Yanukovych gone and blue-and-gold E.U. 
flags flapping in Kiev’s central square, 
Putin’s vision of an ascendant Russia had 
been dealt a severe and embarrassing blow. 

He would not let it stand. 


A Tepid Western Reaction 

PUTIN’S DESTABILIZING MOVES IN UKRAINE 
have left Western governments struggling 
for an effective response. The U.S. and the 
E.U. have now imposed two rounds of 
sanctions on businesspeople and officials 
close to Putin. Restrictions on the travel of 
Russian military officials and on the trans- 
actions of Russian banks and energy com- 
panies are certainly inconvenient for those 
who have been targeted. David Cohen, the 
U.S. Treasury Department official in charge 
of sanctions, told CNN on May 4 that the 
sanctions are “strong and strategic.” 
Obama’s critics beg to differ. “Days 
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late and dollars short,” GOP Senators John 
McCain and Lindsey Graham said in an 
April 28 statement decrying the “disturb- 
ing mismatch between Russia’s actions 
and our weak response to it.” They argue 
the sanctions imposed to date will barely 
dent Russia's $2 trillion economy. 

But there’s little appetite for harder- 
hitting measures. In Germany, one of 
Russia's primary trading partners, Volks- 
wagen, Adidas and Deutsche Bank are 
all opposed to broader sanctions. Former 
German Chancellor Gerhard Schréder 
is chairman of Nord Stream, which is 
building a natural gas pipeline between 
Russia and Germany. France has muted 
early talk of suspending construction 
of a helicopter-carrier ship that Mos- 
cow purchased in 2o11 for a handsome 
$1.6 billion. The U.K. government sup- 
ports the sanctions so far, but London's 
uncertainty about its membership in the 
European Union undercuts its ability to 
lead. Though only 4% of all Russian trade 
is with the U.S., many big American com- 
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panies like General Electric have large 
interests there. So does President Obama, 
who needs Putin’s cooperation in nuclear 
talks with Iran, in seeking peace in Syria 
and in fighting Islamic terrorism. 

The sanctions so far haven’t soured 
Putin’s sky-high popularity at home— 
which has surged above 80%, a four-year 
high after a period of unease for the Rus- 
sian leader. Now Putin is following the 
time-honored autocrat’s tactic of leverag- 
ing popularity gained by foreign adven- 
turism to crack down on opposition at 
home. In recent weeks he has shut down 
TV Dozhd, a rare source of critical report- 
ing about the Kremlin, and in mid-March, 
the editor of a popular online news site was 
ousted for linking to the statements of a 
Ukrainian ultranationalist. Putin’s gov- 
ernment is imposing new regulations on 
blogs and socia] media and has cut off the 
web platforms of both former chess cham- 
pion turned dissident Garry Kasparov and 
opposition politician Alexei Navalny. 

Those steps may belie the image of 
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supreme confidence that Putin presents 
in public. It’s not clear how durable Putin’s 
popularity really is—or what could hap- 
pen if the Russian economy continues to 
slide and dissident criticism of his foreign 
policy begins to circulate. Whether Putin 
is operating from a position of strength 
or weakness remains a crucial, and open, 
question for the West. 

In any case, who would challenge Pu- 
tin? By suppressing opponents, sometimes 
with prison sentences, Putin has left few 
plausible challengers. Renewed street 
protests are a possibility, especially if Rus- 
sia’s economy stumbles badly. But Putin 
quashed the protests of 2012 handily. As 
for the ballot box, Putin’s current six-year 
term doesn’t expire until 2018—and he is 
free to seek another one. 


Can the Bottle Be Corked? 

IT IS POSSIBLE, OF COURSE, THAT PUTIN’S 
moves do not comport with standard dip- 
lomatic texts, a possibility that seemed to 
grow when German Chancellor Angela 


Merkel reportedly questioned, after a re- 
cent phone call with Putin, whether he’s in 
touch with reality. Few think Putin is out- 
right delusional. McFaul believes he has 
been improvising without a clear strategy 
ever since Yanukovych’s fall. The question 
is whether he approaches the world in a 
way the West simply doesn’t grasp, mind- 
ful of his past, making it up as he goes. “We 
keep trying to see him as a chess player,” 
said one former Obama diplomat. “But it is 
important to remember he isa judo master. 
And judo masters are famous for standing 
on the mat for an hour, waiting for a one- 
second opportunity.” 

Just such an opportunity could come 
in Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania, the three 
small Baltic states along Russia’s north- 
western border, all of them former Soviet 
republics. A Russian push into the Baltics 
would bring the crisis to a quick boil. 
Unlike Ukraine, the three countries are 
members of NATO, the collective defense 
organization whose charter would obli- 
gate every member—including the U.S.— 
to treat any Russian aggression against 
those countries as aggression against 
themselves. A move on Latvia, where 26% 
of the population is ethnic Russian, could 
put a match to the tinderbox. 

Some analysts worry that Putin could 
move on the Baltics as a test of Western 
will. By breaching NATO's eastern border, 
he might divide its members over how to 
respond. Such a direct challenge could 
be, in the words of former CIA chief John 
McLaughlin, a “dagger in the heart of 
the alliance.” Obama dispatched 600 U.S. 
troops to Poland and the three Baltic states 
in April, but those forces are little more 
than asymbolic trip wire. Naturally, Baltic 
leaders now feel they are on the front lines. 
“I’m sorry tosound so hawkish, but the Bal- 
tics are a litmus test,” says Artis Pabriks, a 
member of Parliament who was Latvia’s 
Minister of Defense from 2or10 until Janu- 
ary. “Putin will have crushed NATO if our 
eastern borders are not the red line.” 

The hope among Western leaders is 
that Putin won't force their hands further. 
On May 7, just four days before the separat- 
ists in eastern Ukraine had planned a ref- 
erendum on secession, Putin urged them 
to delay it “to create the conditions for 
dialogue.” But Putin has offered soothing 
words before, only to resume the offensive 
later, and Washington was skeptical. 

The gambit may have also been a sign 
of recognition that Ukraine remains an 


ungovernable mess, even to Moscow. The 
economy is in shambles, and civil order is 
spotty in places. Nor do most Ukrainians 
long to be Russian. “Remember that this 
is not Crimea,” says Olga Oliker, an inter- 
national security analyst at Rand. “Despite 
all the protests, most of the population in 
these regions is not ethnic Russian. They 
certainly don’t want Russian occupation.” 
Polls show that even pro-Russian Ukraini- 
ans support their nation’s independence. 
And while Putin could simply send his 
army across the border to seize major 
eastern cities like Donetsk, holding those 
areas wouldn't be easy. 

Maybe not, but that leaves the still 
unsettled question of what is to become 
of Ukraine now that 10% to 15% of the 
country is under the thumb of, or being 
threatened by, Russian paramilitaries. 
(Putin denies that he is directing those 
troops, though U.S. intelligence offi- 
cials insist otherwise.) The fierce hope 
of Western officials now is that Ukraine 
can conduct peaceful national elections as 
scheduled on May 25. That will rob Putin 
of his talking point that the country has 
been governed by an illegitimate “junta” 
that toppled Yanukovych in a February 
“coup.” A new government can then get to 
work on revising Ukraine’s constitution 
to provide greater autonomy to its eastern 
regions. It will also allow Kiev to imple- 
ment economic reforms required as part 
of the IMF's $18 billion aid package, which 
may be the best path to pull Ukraine into 
the orbit of the West. There will be no 
easy victory for either side, however. In 
the near term, Ukraine will likely serve as 
a kind of buffer state between Russia and 
the West—and a lingering flash point for 
many months, if not years, to come. 

Meanwhile, the body count in 
Ukraine climbs—and so do tensions. The 
ethnic nationalism that Putin has un- 
leashed is breeding hatred and paranoia. 
It’s not clear where Putin plans to steer it 
next or whether he even knows where it 
might lead. There is always the risk that 
whatever Putin’s endgame, bad actors on 
the local scene now have ideas of their 
own. Sharing a cigarette with his mother 
in the hospital’s courtyard, Artur Smolin 
says he’ll get back into the fight as soon 
as his leg heals. “We'll return even stron- 
ger,” he says. “We’ll chase them all the 
way back to Europe.” —wiTH REPORTING 
BY MASSIMO CALABRESI/WASHINGTON 
AND JACK DICKEY/RIGA a 
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Obama’s Shades of Gray 


His critics say he’s weak and whiny. But nes ecoIne what 


most Presidents do: muddling through B' 


For you have but mistook me all this while: 

I live with bread like you, feel want, 

Taste grief, need friends: subjected thus, 

How can you say to me, I am a king? 
—Shakespeare’s Richard II 


It has been ever thus. From Shakespeare’s deposed 
Richard II to Lyndon Johnson, from Henry V to Bill 
Clinton, outsize ambition often brings along out- 
size emotional needs. Theodore H. White, the TiME- 
Lire chronicler of U.S. presidential campaigns, once 
defined what he called “the politician’s optic,” in 
which the hostile language in any press story leaps 
off the page. By the same token, White wrote, even 
the slightest compliment to an opponent “swells to 
double-size capitals” in the politician’s gaze. “This 
is an occupational disease of politicians,” wrote 
White, “just as it is for authors and actors, who simi- 
larly live by public approval or distaste.” 

During the Bay of Pigs invasion in early 1961, 
White's most iconic protagonist, John F. Kennedy, 
was so consumed with the demands of the presi- 
dency that he greeted an ambitious Barry Goldwater 
with a question: “So you want this f-cking job?” 


maelstrom and in something of a bad mood 

about it: the parallels between 1961 and 2014 
are at best faint, but the general image of an Ameri- 
can leader trying to exert his power overa resistant 
world by controversial means does bring us to the 
prevailing narrative about Barack Obama’s foreign 
policy. Forgotten, apparently, is the President who 
killed Osama bin Laden and has aggressively con- 
ducted drone warfare. In the new conventional wis- 
dom, Obamais said to be conductinga weak foreign 
policy that is damaging U.S. prestige and power. 
Faced with criticism of his stewardship of our place 
in the world, moreover, the President has been por- 
trayed as a self-absorbed whiner who's making too 
much of his view that there are practical limits 
to what the U.S. can do to advance its interests. In 
chattering-class shorthand, we’ve moved from the 
cowboy diplomacy of George W. Bush to the cower- 
ing diplomacy of Barack Obama—from unthought- 
ful hawk to self-pitying dud. 

You can imagine the joy the President takes 
in such criticism. Well, actually we don’t have to 
imagine it. We can hear it directly from him in the 
transcripts of a press conference in the Philippines. 


A COOL, INTELLECTUAL U.S. PRESIDENT IN THE 
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on Me 


Dismissing the possibilities of direct military ac- 
tion in Syria and Ukraine, Obama said, “Where we 
can make a difference using all the tools we’ve got 
in the toolkit, well, we should do so. And if there are 
occasions where targeted, clear actions can be taken 
that would make a difference, then we should take 
them. We don’t do them because somebody sitting 
in an office in Washington or New York thinks it 
would look strong. That’s not how we make foreign 
policy.” The way it is made, he said, “may not al- 
ways be sexy. That may not always attract a lot of 
attention, and it doesn’t make for good argument 
on Sunday morning shows. But it avoids errors. You 
hit singles, you hit doubles; every once in a while 
we may be able to hit a home run. But we steadily 
advance the interests of the American people and 
our partnership with folks around the world.” , 
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Cowering? 

Obama is under fire 
from the right for 
being reluctant to 
act overseas 
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To Maureen Dowd of the New York Times, 
Obama’s Manila soliloquy was one of whining and 
whinging: “The American President should not per- 
petually use the word eventually. And he should not 
set a tone of resignation with references to this be- 
ing a relay race and say he’s willing to take ‘a quarter 
ofa loaf or halfa loaf, and muse that things may not 
come ‘to full fruition on your timetable’... A singles 
hitter doesn’t scare anybody ... It doesn’t feel like 
leadership. It doesn’t feel like you're in command 
of your world.” 

The sound you may hear in the background is 
that of the goalposts of American punditry being 
moved up and down the field. Not so long ago the 
common wisdom held that Bush 43 was shredding 
our alliances with a swaggering unilateralism, re- 
fusing to acknowledge the complexities of the early 
21st century world. Now, in the blink of the histori- 
cal eye, Obama is being routinely maligned as pro- 
fessorial, an ineffective multilateralist (a damning 
combination, that) who is acting like a latter-day 
Lord Halifax, the British Foreign Secretary who was 
willing to entertain the possibility of talks with the 
Axis in 1940. From the perspective of as serious an 
observer as Charles Krauthammer, Obama's foreign 
policy is a catalog of compounding weakness from 
Syria to Ukraine and beyond. 

Yet Obama is choosing limited action in many 
spheres because he believes that more expansive ac- 
tion may create more problems than it would solve. 
He is a pragmatist who has always been depicted, 
particularly by his opponents, as an ideologue. 
Obamia’s vision of U.S. power is much more in keep- 
ing with John Quincy Adams’ adage that we should 
not seek out monsters to destroy than with the mus- 
cular globalism of Bush’s second Inaugural Address, 
a speech that argued America’s overriding purpose 
was to end tyranny wherever it might flourish. 


effective when it has found itself somewhere 

between Adams and Bush. In modern times, 
Franklin Roosevelt, John Kennedy, Ronald Reagan 
and George H.W. Bush tended to exercise national 
power in ways that balanced democratic idealism 
with political realism. Depending on the moment, 
they reached out or held back, projected power or 
kept the powder dry. The art of decision often— 
not always but often—benefits from a cautious 
weighing of the relative costs of action and inaction. 


) MERICAN FOREIGN POLICY HAS PROVED MOST 


Lord knows, we get things wrong—we have fought 
unwise wars, ignored the plights of persecuted 
peoples, sent contradictory signals—but by and 
large, generation in and generation out, we have, in 
British journalist and economist Walter Bagehot’s 
phrase, muddled through. 

The question now is whether Obama is mud- 
dling through in the manner of his better prede- 
cessors or is at once withdrawn and weak. The 
fairest critique of recent events is that his drawing 
a “red line” in Syria and then deciding to say, in 
effect, “Never mind” was a mistake with serious 
consequences both there and in the wider world. 
Statecraft ror teaches that you don’t issue ultima- 
tums you aren’t determined to live up to. (Even 
Obama’s most fervent friends admit Syria was 
poorly handled.) Vladimir Putin’s expansionism is 
deeply troubling, and arming the Ukrainians with 
weapons more substantial than Meals Ready to Eat 
makes sense, but does Obama’s caution in the Rus- 
sian crisis really rise to 1930s-level appeasement? 
Did Bush’s essential acquiescence in the invasion 
of Georgia make him a squish, or was it a rational 
decision based on a cost-benefit analysis of what 
America could effectively do? 

Russia is a complicated problem—we oppose 
Putin on his drive for more territory but need him 
on Iran and Syria. The real issue comes down to 
sanctions, the stronger the better. “If America fails 
to act—and I’m not talking about deploying troops, 
but tough, smart sanctions—at times when we can 
act,” says Senator Bob Corker, the ranking Republi- 
can on the Foreign Relations Committee, then “we 
may be heading in a direction that makes a major 
conflict more likely, not less.” 

Corker is a sensible man, and he’s right that 
there’s plenty to worry about. It is disproportionate, 
however, to think of Obamaasan existential failure. 
And yet the criticism will never end. Reflecting on 
the vagaries of popular opinion, Thomas Jefferson 
wrote to a friend who was under public attack, “If 
you meant to escape malice you should have con- 
fined yourself within the sleepy line of regular duty.” 
Obama knows that, even if he—like Shakespeare's 
Kings and Teddy White's Presidents—doesn’t like it. 

In a preface to a series of lectures about White 
House decisionmaking that his adviser Theodore 
Sorensen published in 1963, Kennedy observed, 
“Every President must endure a gap between what 
he would like and what is possible.” As do we all. = 
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After a failed plan to 
overthrow Fidel 
Castro at the Bay of 
Pigs in 1961, Cuba 
became the 
battleground for JFK's 
contentious 
negotiations with then 
Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev during 
the Cuban missile 
crisis in 1962 


“It is the policy 
of the United 
States to seek and 
support the growth 
of democratic 
movements and 
institutions in every 
nation and culture, 
with the ultimate 
goal of ending 
tyranny in our world.” 
—Bush’s second 
inaugural Address 
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TWO YEARS AGO, LAWMAKERS FIXED OUR BROKEN 
BUT RATHER THAN FACE THE 
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LOOD-INSURANCE PROGRAM. 
RATH OF VOTERS, THEY BROKE IT ALL OVER AGAIN 








ERE’S A RAINY-SEASON PARABLE 
about cooperation in American 
politics: In July 2012, Republicans 
and Democrats came together 
during a bitter campaign season 
to enact sweeping reforms to the National 
Flood Insurance Program, phasing out sub- 
sidies for hundreds of thousands of prop- 
erty owners in flood-prone areas, dragging 
a debt-ridden program toward fiscal and 
ecological sustainability. The reforms at- 
tracted a genuine bipartisan coalition, 
with groups like the Heritage Foundation 
on the right and the Nature Conservancy 
on the left joining forces with Realtors, 
bankers and insurers. The simple notion 
that insurance rates should reflect risk was 
so compelling that the usually polarized 
House passed the reforms by a 406-to-22 
vote. “Everyone was like, Wow,” says David 
Conrad, a consultant for the Association of 
State Floodplain Managers. “We had been 
talking about reform for 15 years, and ratio- 
nality finally caught up to Congress.” 

It was a rare moment of unity, and in 
March 2014, the two parties came together 
for another festival of bipartisanship. This 
time, they gutted the reforms they had 
passed less than two years before. 

Representative Maxine Waters, a liber- 
al California Democrat who co-sponsored 
the original bill, worked with House ma- 
jority leader Eric Cantor, a conservative 
Virginia Republican, to make sure most 
subsidized homeowners in floodplains 
could keep their taxpayer subsidies. Ben- 
eficiaries whose premiums had increased 
because of the reforms were promised 
refunds. And now, even after a storm 
swamped northern Florida and southern 
Alabama with 22 inches of rain in April, 
Congress no longer has a plan to address 
the program’s escalating debt. 

This is the story of a dysfunctional fed- 
eral program, Washington’s unlikely ef- 
forts to cross party lines to fix it and Capitol 
Hill’s mad scramble to undo the fix after 
homeowners started griping. Ultimately, 
the notion that insurance rates should re- 
flect real risk proved less compelling than 
the notion that squeaky wheels should 
get grease. The story is a reminder that 
it’s easier for politicians to attack govern- 
ment subsidies in the abstract than to take 
them away in real life. Given the inability 
of Congress to stand behind its bipartisan 
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reforms to a program just about everyone 
agreed was broken, it’s hard to imagine our 
leaders’ ever making progress on much 
tougher tax or entitlement reforms. 

“We had an amazing coalition to im- 
prove the program. Too bad it wasn’t sus- 
tainable,” says Mark Calabria, who pushed 
for reform as a senior aide to Republican 
Senator Richard Shelby and is now at the 
libertarian Cato Institute. “Once the poli- 
tics got ugly, people lost their religion.” 


“It’s Plain Ridiculous” 

CONGRESS CREATED THE NATIONAL FLOOD 
Insurance Program (NFIP) in 1968, a few 
years after America’s first billion-dollar 
storm, Hurricane Betsy, clobbered New 
Orleans. Private insurers weren’t writ- 
ing policies in areas vulnerable to floods, 
so the program offered taxpayer-assisted 
protection for existing structures. At the 
same time, it aimed to limit construction 
in floodplains by charging risk-based rates 
for new homes and by requiring some 
buildings to be constructed in more resil- 
ient ways to qualify for insurance. 

Robert Hunter, the program’s first 
administrator, says it worked well for a 
while. But over time, it became less rigor- 
ous about risk and more generous about 
rates. For example, the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency drew its flood maps 



















after discarding “outliers,” which meant 
the most damaging storms were omitted 
from its calculations. “It was a fantastic 
idea, but it’s plain ridiculous to have a pro- 
gram that just encourages people to live in 
high-risk areas,” says Hunter, who is now 
77 and oversees insurance issues for the 
Consumer Federation of America. 

More than 5 million property owners 
participate in the NFIP, and about one- 
fifth enjoy generously subsidized rates. I 
happen to be one of them. I paid $497 this 
year for flood insurance for my Miami 
Beach home, one-eighth of what I paid 
for windstorm insurance, even though at 
eight feet above sea level, I face a lot more 
risk from floods than winds. And unlike 
unsafe drivers, who can lose their auto 
insurance after multiple accidents, thou- 
sands of homeowners in flood-prone areas 
have cashed multiple checks without con- 
sequence. A 1998 report documented that 
one Houston-area home had filed 16 sepa- 
rate flood-insurance claims. In the U.S., 
waterfront living really has its benefits. 

Everyone knew the program was a 
disaster waiting to happen. Before Hurri- 
cane Katrina hit in 2005, NFIP subsidies 
cost taxpayers more than $1 billion a year, 
but the program didn’t require additional 
bailouts to cover its claims. After Katrina, 
however, the program had to borrow 
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$18 billion from the Treasury, and it had 
no realistic prospects of ever paying back 
taxpayers through its premiums. “We had 
been whistling in the wind for years, and 
then suddenly all our predictions of doom 
came true,” says Steve Ellis of Taxpayers for 
Common Sense. 

Reform did not come right away. The 
program’s normal five-year funding 
did not expire until 2008. Although its 
supporters in coastal and riverine com- 
munities no longer had the votes for an- 
other long-term renewal without major 
changes, over the next four years they 
pushed 18 short-term funding renewals 
through Congress. But it wasn’t as easy as 
it used to be, and the program temporar- 
ily lapsed several times, wreaking havoc 
on real estate markets in waterfront 
communities. The National Association 
of Realtors calculated that the lapses de- 
layed or scuttled 1,300 home closings per 
day, because flood insurance is required 
for mortgages in the 100-year floodplain. 

The program’s critics on the right 
(who hated the taxpayer subsidies) and 
left (who hated its incentives for building 
in floodplains) formed a coalition called 
Americans for Smart Natural Catastrophe 
Policy to push reform, and lawmakers 
like Senator Shelby threatened to let the 
program die unless it shifted toward actu- 


arially sound rates. The NFIP’s defenders— 
especially the powerful National 
Association of Realtors, which had mem- 
bers in every congressional district—were 
so desperate for a long-term solution that 
they eventually agreed to go along. 

In 2012 the stars aligned for a reform 
bill sponsored by Judy Biggert, a suburban 
Illinois Republican, and Representative 
Waters of South Central Los Angeles, the 
ranking Democrat. Biggert-Waters re- 
newed the NFIP for five years but slowly 
phased out subsidies for second homes, 
commercial buildings and properties with 
repetitive losses. It launched a much faster 
phaseout for properties where updated 
maps showed more-severe risks, and it 
modernized the flood maps so that dam- 
aging storms could no longer be ignored. 
And it immediately ended subsidies for 
properties once they were sold. Overall, 


‘It’s plain ridiculous 
to have a program 
that just encourages 
people to live in high- 
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risk areas. 
——ROBERT HUNTER, CONSUMER 
FEDERATION OF AMERICA 


it pushed a broken program toward its 
original goal—providing insurance in 
communities that private firms avoided 
while minimizing costly subsidies that 
created perverse incentives for dangerous 
development. 

Not everyone liked the new austerity. 
Senator Mary Landrieu, a Louisiana Demo- 
crat, warned that it would punish her coast- 
al constituents in the fishing and drilling 
industries. But the measure was tucked into 
a must-pass transportation bill, along with 
a must-pass provision for Louisiana that 
steered fines from the BP oil spill to the Gulf 
Coast states. In a letter, the Realtors urged 
lawmakers to “SUPPORT the Conference 
Report and OPPOSE any point of order to 
strike flood reform, in part or whole.” They 
did. Landrieu thought the reforms were too 
harsh—“I am certain we will be back here 
after the elections, fixing some provisions 
that should have been fixed,” she said on the 
Senate floor—but even she voted yes. 

After President Obama signed the bill 
in July, the reform coalition gathered for 
a happy hour at a rooftop bar near the 
Capitol. It was a very happy hour. Over 
margaritas and beer, the budget hawks 
and eco-activists brainstormed about a 
follow-up campaign to reform disaster 
aid. “Everyone was thrilled with what we 
achieved,” recalls Conrad, the consultant 
for the floodplain managers. “We didn’t 
see the political tsunami coming.” 


Coastal Erosion 

MICHAEL HECHT, THE CEO OF THE 
economic-development group Greater 
New Orleans Inc., got a text from a board 
member last spring, warning that the 
NFIP changes would be a problem for 
coastal Louisiana. “I didn’t even know 
what NFIP stood for,” Hecht recalls. But 
he soon spoke to a Plaquemines Parish 
insurance agent whose premiums on his 
own home were about to soar from $633 
a year to nearly $18,000. A Belle Chasse 
hotel owned by a state legislator was in 
line for a 7,000% rate increase. Hecht soon 
organized a Washington trip for 14 par- 
ish presidents, who lobbied Louisiana’s 
congressional delegation to undo the re- 
forms. “They were done with the best of 
intentions,” Hecht said. “But the rate in- 
creases were just brutal. They were going 
to destroy communities.” 
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Landrieu began pushing an amend- 
ment briefly delaying some reforms. 
Republican Congressman Bill Cassidy, 
who was running for Landrieu’s Senate 
seat, pushed a similar amendment in the 
House. Superstorm Sandy had driven the 
NFIP’s debt up to $24 billion, but the steep 
rate increases—for ordinary homeowners, 
including many Sandy victims, not just 
millionaires with beachfront mansions— 
were killing any enthusiasm for address- 
ing that shortfall. 

A new Coalition for Sustainable Flood 
Insurance quickly brought together 250 
groups in 35 states to attack the reforms as 
an assault on middle-class pocketbooks. 
The Realtors, whose support had been vital 
to passing the reforms, now began clamor- 
ing to repeal them or weaken them, warn- 
ing that they would paralyze the market 
in affected communities. “It doesn’t mat- 
ter if you’re a Democrat or a Republican— 
nobody wants a big increase in their 
insurance rates,” says National Association 
of Realtors president Steve Brown. “This 
was a threat to the American Dream.” 

Initially, it looked asif the new lower-the- 
rates “flood caucus” would face an uphill 
battle in the Republican-controlled House. 
Speaker John Boehner suggested publicly 
that he saw no need to revisit the reforms. 
And Jeb Hensarling, the Tea Party—friendly 
chairman of the House Financial Services 
Committee, thought the push to restore 
subsidies smacked of Big Government lib- 
eralism. “Finally we had gotten something 
done,” says one Republican congressional 
aide. “It made no sense to undo it.” 

But if it made no sense on the merits, it 
made plenty of political sense for lawmakers 
with angry constituents. Landrieu began 
pushing to delay reform for four years, al- 
most tantamount to repeal, since the pro- 
gram would have to be renewed before then. 
She told Senate majority leader Harry Reid 
the bill was vital to her re-election in 2014, 
and Reid told the Democratic caucus that 
Landrieu’s re-election was vital to keeping 
the Senate majority. After the Senate ap- 
proved the delay, Waters and Congressman 
Michael Grimm, a Republican whose Staten 
Island, N.Y., district was battered by Sandy, 
rounded up enough co-sponsors to pass a 
similar bill in the House. 

The House Republican leadership didn’t 
want to pass a “Landrieu bill” that would 
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boost her campaign at Congressman Cas- 
sidy’s expense. But it didn’t want to ignore 
the clamor for relief from homeowners 
and Realtors, either. On a campaign trip 
to Florida, Cantor saw that Democrat Alex 
Sink was attacking Republican David Jolly 
over flood-insurance premiums in their 
special election for a House seat. A local 
Chamber of Commerce, for example, was 
facing a rate increase of more than 600%. 
“We were ground zero for the flood-insur- 
ance crisis,” Jolly says. “I told the majority 
leader, If you're going to provide relief, do 
it now!” 

Neither party wanted to pay the po- 
litical price of reform. Republicans had 
hailed the initial reforms as a victory for 
fiscal conservatism, but at a contentious 
Republicans-only meeting, Cantor sided 
with the flood caucus, rejecting Hensar- 
ling’s limited-government arguments. 
Geography trumped ideology; Louisiana 
Congressman Steve Scalise, head of the 
GOP’s conservative caucus, was a leading 
voice for restoring the subsidies. With 
March approaching, Cantor and Waters 
then negotiated a final deal that repealed 
the key Biggert-Waters reforms, preserv- 
ing subsidies for properties that were re- 
mapped or sold. The negotiations were so 
pleasant that Cantor told Waters his wife 
wanted to know ifshe still considered him 
a “demon,” as she had said in a stemwind- 
er at her state convention; Waters said 
no, that was just politics. Most Republi- 


The price of reform 
Louisiana’s Landrieu 
predicted constituent 
complaints about steep 
new premiums 





can committee chairmen voted against 
the deal, a rare protest against the House 
leadership for rolling Hensarling, but it 
still received almost as much support as 
the original reforms. 

The White House initially warned that 
eroding the Biggert-Waters reforms would 
endanger the entire flood-insurance 
program, but it caved to politics as well. 
Landrieu confronted President Obama at 
a Senate Democratic retreat, and he prom- 
ised he wouldn’t veto a bipartisan fix. Not 
only did he sign the final measure worked 
out by Cantor and Waters, but the White 
House gave Landrieu an early heads-up so 
she could announce the news. 

Former Congressman Barney Frank, 
who helped pass the reforms as the rank- 
ing Democrat on the Financial Services 
Committee, says it’s too easy to blame 
finger-in-the-wind politicians for their re- 
peal. He argues that voters like reform bet- 
ter in theory than in reality. That’s why he 
doubts Washington can pass bipartisan tax 
reform. Americans complain about Big Gov- 
ernment but recoil when their benefits are 
threatened. Frank recalls achat he had long 
ago with Freddie Langone, a cigar-smoking 
Boston city councilor. Langone’s constitu- 
ents had demanded aswimming pool—and 
once it was being built, they were demand- 
ing relief from the construction noise. “Hey, 
kid, ain’t ya heard the news?” Langone told 
Frank. “Everyone wants to go to heaven, but 
nobody wants to die.” 

Everyone wants a stable flood- 
insurance program too, but nobody 
wants to pay for it. In fact, Jolly, who won 
his special election in March and is now 
a freshman House Republican, is now 
pushing to repeal most of what’s left of the 
Biggert-Waters reforms, the slow phaseout 
of subsidies for second homes and com- 
mercial buildings. He says he’s normally a 
free-market guy but many snowbirds who 
winter in his district are facing unafford- 
able rate increases. 

Which means in an era of steadily 
rising seas and increasing coastal devel- 
opment, reformers are more or less back 
where they started. “It breaks my heart,” 
says Congressman Earl Blumenauer of Or- 
egon, a liberal Democrat who has pushed 
to fix the NFIP for over a decade. “We'll 
keep trying, but I don’t know if we'll have 
another opportunity like this.” @ 
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BY RANA FOROOHAR 


IT’S NOT OFTEN THAT A 685-PAGE ECO 
nomics tome almost overnight captivates 
Main Street, Wall Street and the cream of 
Washington’s trend-minded policymakers 
and think tankers. But that is what’s hap 
pened with Capital in the Twenty-First Cen 
tury and its 43-year-old author, Thomas 
Piketty. Just a few days after its February 
release, the massive study of global in- 
equality hit No. 1 on Amazon's best-seller 
list. With more than 200,000 copies sold 
the most ever during a book’s first year in 
the history of Harvard University Press 
hardbacks are hard to come by. It’s safe to 
say the French academic is now the most 
talked-about economist on the planet. 
The sudden acclaim only partly de 
scribes the impact Piketty’s book—the 
title is a nod to Marx’s Das Kapital—is 
having. Ona recent trip to the U.S., Piketty 
met with Nobel laureates, billionaire fi 
nanciers and such top policymakers as 
Treasury Secretary Jack Lew and Council 
of Economic Advisers head Jason Furman. 
Liberal economist Paul Krugman has 
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ECONOMY INEQUALITY 


already hailed the book as the economic 
work of the decade, and many influential 
economists agree with him. 

Of all those who have railed against 
widening economic inequality in re- 
cent years—Occupy Wall Street, Barack 
Obama, the Pope—how is it that a wonky 
math whiz toiling away in Paris found a 
way to get global elites to pay attention 
to, and even worry about, the divide be- 
tween rich and poor? Perhaps it’s because 
Capital is rooted not in theoretical abstrac- 
tions so much as archaeology. The book 
analyzes hundreds of years of tax records 
from France, the U.K., the U.S., Germany 
and Japan to prove a simple idea: The rich 
really are getting richer. And their wealth 
doesn’t trickle down. It trickles up. 

It turns out that making a data-rich case 
for the conventional wisdom has profound 
implications. “The 1% in America right 
now is still a bit lower than the 1% in pre- 
revolutionary France but is getting closer,” 
says Piketty. The idea that the U.S. today 
could be on the same economic trajectory as 
late 18th century France, a society in which 
many of the 1% eventually had their heads 
lopped off, may seem, as Piketty writes in 
his book, “terrifying.” Yet the stark histori- 
cal consequences of unchecked inequality 
are at the heart of Capital. 


Data Deluge 

PIKETTY WAS BORN OUTSIDE PARIS IN 
1971. He was put on a high-end academic 
track studying math and economics at 
some of France’s top schools. He earned 
his Ph.D. at 22. Early in his career, Piketty 
also taught at MIT. That was in the 1990s, 
when American economics had come to 
be dominated by theoretical mathemat- 
ics. At the time, economists had physics 
envy: academics won prizes for building 
multidimensional models of currency 
movements or complex securities trans- 
actions. They were useful as far as they 
went, but they tended to ignore the role 
of bad actors and resulted in disasters 
like the Long-Term Capital Management 
hedge-fund meltdown and the 2008 sub- 
prime meltdown. 

Math was king. And Piketty was good 
at it, but he was also interested in history 
and literature. “I think if I had stayed at 
MIT, I would have been encouraged to 
do theoretical papers, not historical re- 
search,” says Piketty, who is a devotee of 
Honoré de Balzac and Jane Austen. 

Instead he went back to France 
and married. His wife Julia Cagé is an 
economist who studies media. And they 
had three children. By the late 1990s, he had 
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begun the decidedly unsexy work of poring 
through hundreds of years of French tax 
records, which were surprisingly detailed, 
since the bureaucracy became determined 
to document exactly who was wealthy and 
how much they had in the years following 
the French Revolution. With the help of 
others, like Berkeley scholar Emmanuel 
Saez, Piketty eventually took his study 
global, spending 15 years analyzing data 
across 30 countries. 

The book is something of a rebuttal 
of U.S. tax policy over the past 100 years. 
When Congress put a graduated income 
tax in place in 1913, lawmakers hoped, in 
part, to level the economic playing field, 
taxing richer Americans at a higher rate 


‘IT’S QUITE POSSIBLE 
THAT INEQUALITY 
WILL KEEP GETTING 
WORSE FOR MANY 
MORE YEARS.’ 


——THOMAS PIKETTY 


while permitting those with smaller in- 
comes to keep a relatively bigger portion 
of their paychecks. Since then, U.S. politics 
has survived many cycles in which either 
raising or cutting taxes was in vogue. But 
the overall impact of the century clearly 
favored the few over the many. Piketty is 
particularly hard on the past 30 years of 
U.S. economic policy, when tax cutting has 
been the rage at both the federal and state 
levels. His findings show that the wealthy, 
from billionaires to those merely hold- 
ing healthy stock portfolios, have gotten 
much richer while people who make most 
of their money from plain old income have 
gotten relatively poorer. 

According to Piketty, that’s the natural 
order of things. “It’s quite possible that in- 
equality will keep getting worse for many 
more years,” he says. His book shows that 
historically, the only time inequality ac- 
tually decreases is during a war—when 
the rich tend to lose a bundle—or when 
government jump-starts growth through 
direct intervention, as Washington did 
both with the New Deal in the 1930s and 
with the Marshall Plan in the late 1940s. 

The American middle class enjoyed a 
period of disproportionate prosperity in 
the 30 or so years that followed, Piketty 
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argues. By the 80s, though, in the absence 
of redistributive world events and with 
deep tax cuts for the rich, things began to 
change. Since the rate of return on capital 
is, according to Piketty, naturally greater 
than the rate of growth in the economy asa 
whole, people who get most of their wealth 
from investments inevitably grow richer 
and richer compared with those who get 
their money from salaries or wages. 

In other words, the golden age of the av- 
erage American may have been a brief his- 
torical anomaly rather than a permanent 
phenomenon. That notion will certainly 
strike a chord with anyone who’s watched 
the stock market reach record highs over 
the past few years even as real wages have 
stagnated. “Nothing becomes resonant 
unless it relates to our experience,” says 
Robert Johnson, president of the Institute 
for New Economic Thinking, a George 
Soros—backed nonprofit that funded some 
of Piketty’s research. “This book definitely 
relates to the experience of most Ameri- 
cans over the last few decades.” 


Policy Positions 

PIKETTY'S WORK IS NOT WITHOUT CRITICS. 
Serious thinkers on both the left and the 
right claim that his arguments are too 
simplistic, that tax records aren’t the best 
way to study wealth. They argue that 
there are reasons to believe the rate of 
return on capital won’t continue to out- 
pace growth—that wealth inequality 
will decrease, particularly as technology 
creates new jobs we can’t yet imagine. 
Some have argued that the main thing 
Piketty has done is provide a new trove 
of data supporting the ancient notion 
that the rich really do get richer while 
the poor get poorer. Interesting, yes, but 
not really new. Parsing the book is likely 
to take critics years. 

More immediately, Piketty’s work may 
give the long-simmering debate over in- 
equality a short-term stimulus. President 
Obama has already placed the issue at 
the center of his final two years in office, 
though few expect him to effect much 
change as a result. (A once-hoped-for re- 
form of the U.S. tax code has been shelved 
as impossible by both parties; Obama’s 
minimum-wage campaign is given no 
chance of success on the federal level.) 
But the issue simmers locally: New York 
City Mayor Bill de Blasio was elected on it. 
Boomtowns like San Francisco are under- 
going complicated rent squeezes as high- 
income tech whizzes push low-income 
workers out of developing neighborhoods. 
And inequality is certain to be a theme 


sounded by both parties as the 2016 cam- 
paign approaches. 

Piketty refuses to discuss his political 
leanings. His parents were leftists who 
took part in the May 1968 protests in Paris. 
But he says, “I have people who lean left 
and those who lean right in my family, 
and I love them both.” Piketty says he was 
interested in researching inequality to bet- 
ter understand world events—like the fall 
of the Berlin Wall, globalization and sec- 
tarian violence in the Middle East—rather 
than to justify his personal philosophy. “I 
didn’t start from a political position but 
from the goal of understanding what the 
facts would tell us about inequality,” he 
says. “I wrote this book not for policy- 
makers but for people who read books. In 
the end, they are the people who'll decide 
what politicians do, and it’s more impor- 
tant to convince them.” 

Piketty argues that any real reform of 
the U.S. tax code—should it ever come— 
must do more than tinker with mere in- 
come tax rates. It must consider Americans’ 
wealth as a whole and measure not only 
salaries but also other holdings, including 
real property and intangible assets. “The 
relative importance of wealth to income 
is rising, and yet,” he points out, “the main 
form of wealth tax is ... not adapted to the 
21st century structure of wealth.” 

Indeed, it is not. Consider the salaries of 
the modern economy’s “supermanagers”— 
the CEOs, bankers, accountants, agents, 
consultants and lawyers Occupy Wall 
Street railed against—who increasingly 
receive up to a third of their incomes not 
in salary but in stock options and stock 
equity. This change in paycheck makeup 
has the booster-rocket effect of lowering 
their taxes while increasing inequality in 
the economy as a whole. (That cycle spins 
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faster and faster as executives paid in stock 
make short-term business decisions that 
might undermine growth in their compa- 
nies even as they raise the value of their 
own options.) As research by economists 
James Galbraith and Travis Hale has 
shown, during the late-1990s tech boom, 
changing income inequality tracked the 
go-go Nasdaq to a remarkable degree. 

The solution? According to Piketty, it’s a 
global wealth tax. Like postrevolutionary 
French citizens, people all over the world 
would be required to declare their overall 
net worth. They could then be taxed on 
a percentage determined by local govern- 
ments. That would eliminate the chance 
of Warren Buffett’s secretary ever paying 
a higher tax rate than he might, as well as 
capture more of the capital wealth that, 
says Piketty, will keep rising inexorably. 

Some kind of all-surveying, universal 
wealth duty was an idea that preoccu- 
pied both Adam Smith and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and Piketty admits that it remains 
“utopian.” The closest the U.S. has come 
to levying the fee came at death in the 
form of the estate tax. (Political interests 
from both parties joined forces to water it 
down over the past 25 years. Even so, the 
remnants of what has been derided as the 
“death tax” keep accountants very busy 
throughout the year.) 

Other measures to combat inequality 
at the national level might include boost- 
ing access to education, increasing capi- 
tal gains taxes and closing corporate tax 
loopholes that are partly the result of the 
money politics funded by powerful in- 
terests. None is likely to be enacted soon, 
which is probably why Piketty suggests 
patience. “I’m not expecting change in the 
next few years,” he says. “I just wanted to 
induce a rethinking of wealth and of our 
tax system. It took decades of debate to cre- 
ate the income tax. People said it would 
never happen. But it did happen.” 

Piketty believes there’s a strong possi- 
bility that some kind of global revolution 
is coming—even if it’s just a revolution 
in how we think about wealth. The wage 
gaps are growing, the corporate deal- 
making is getting more opaque, and tax 
codes remain impenetrable to all but those 
who can afford the help of accountants 
and lawyers. While Piketty says there’s 
“no algorithm” to predict if and when the 
barricades might go up, he’s not getting 
ready for an uprising yet. 

In fact, his next plan is to spend some 
of his own capital doing something fun- 
damentally French—taking a five-week 
summer vacation with his family. ia 
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THERE'S MORE TO A 
monster than its 
bt alin roar. Film buffs 
MOVIE : 
PREVIEW have found serious 
themes in movie ter- 
rors, from Invasion of 
the Body Snatchers, in which conformity 
spooked audiences primed by McCar- 
thyism, to Dawn of the Dead, in which 
mall zombies came to eat consumer- 
ism. Godzilla is no exception: in the 
1954 version of the story, the weight 
borne by the monster’s scary shoulders 
was atomic—the fallout from Japan’s 
horrific experience of nuclear weapons. 
This summer’s take on the story contin 
ues that tradition, but the misdeeds that 
rouse the beast from slumber now aren't 
so much what humans do to one another 
but what they do to the earth—and how 
the planet might get revenge. 

“My generation, we didn’t grow up 
with World War II or Vietnam or the JFK 
assassination. The images that are seared 
into our brains and are part of the night- 
mares are things like the tsunamis and 
Katrina,” says Godzilla director Gareth Ed- 
wards, who's 38. “Sci-fi and fantasy have 
always reflected the fears of the time.” 

And Godzilla (May 16) has backup. 
Following the radioactive dino-monster 

GODZILLA LEADS A SURGE OF are Into the Storm(Aug. 8) and Snowpiercer 
SUMMER MOVIES THAT REFLECT (June 27, limited release). In the former, 
OUR ENVIRONMENTAL ANXIETIES an American town deals with the dev- 
astation caused by supertornadoes not 
unlike those that recently hit Arkansas 
and Mississippi; in the latter, Captain 
America’s Chris Evans copes with societal 
strife in a new ice age. Some say films like 
these are helping define a new subgenre: 
“cli-fi,” or climate fiction. It’s a timely 
subject for the summer, given that the 
National Climate Assessment released 
May 6 found that the U.S. is already see- 
ing the effects of climate change. Though 
the havoc in each film is wreaked in its 
own way, all of them use environmental 
destruction to raise the stakes. 

In Godzilla, nature doesn’t just bite 
back, it stomps and smashes too. “Gareth 


BY LILY ROTHMAN 
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definitely wanted this element that we as 
mankind should feel conscious of what 
we're doing and almost guilty that we’re 
polluting the planet,” says Aaron Taylor- 
Johnson, who stars in the movie along- 
side Bryan Cranston. “Nature has a way of 
fighting back, represented by Godzilla.” 
That’s not to say Godzilla wears a 
Greenpeace logo on his back. He’s still 
the antihero of a monster movie, not 
a documentary; it just happens to bea 
monster movie in which nuclear-waste 
storage security is central to the plot. 
Filmmakers and studios are aware that 
environmental themes come with their 
own politics—and risk scaring more 
than just the characters. A heavy-handed 
message could ward off some ticket buy- 
ers. (About one-quarter of Americans say 
there’s “no solid evidence” that climate 
change is real, according to a 2013 Pew 
survey.) Earlier this spring, the Darren 
Aronofsky epic Noah faced pre-release 
backlash from religious audiences who 
worried it would tamper with the biblical 
tale to press an environmental message. 
Noah overcame that obstacle to earn more 
than $300 million worldwide so far. 
In Godzilla’s case, producer Thomas 
Tull says the filmmakers didn’t want 
to hit audiences over the head with a 
message. And though the source mate- 
rial isn’t exactly the Bible, they had to 
worry about the reaction from a different 
constituency: the Godzilla franchise’s 
legions of fans, who care deeply about 
how the monster is shown onscreen. 
Even some of the summer's more obvious 
climate-related offerings are couched in 
subtlety: speaking about Into the Storm, 
producer Todd Garner, who conceived the 
movie based on research about real-life 
tornadoes, uses the same don’t-hit-them- 
over-the-head metaphor that Tull does. 
Still, Edwards says that while making 
Godzilla he kept in mind that a monster 
movie is pointless if there isn’t a kernel of 
truth at its scream-inducing core. 
Summer, the season known for frothy 
blockbusters rather than serious fare, 
may be just the right time to take advan- 
tage of that idea. When it comes to the 
Korean import Snowpiercer, Tom Quinn, 
a co-president of the film’s U.S. distribu- 
tor, can reel off a whole list of themes 


he thinks come up in a movie set ina 
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FORCE OF NATURE In Godzilla, the earth embodies its wrath in a city-stomping 
creature; in Into the Storm, above, it sticks to tornadoes 


post-climate-change world, from social 
class to income inequality. Those aren't 
exactly blockbuster buzzwords, but luck- 
ily for him and for those behind Godzilla 
and Into the Storm, adventure is. 

“There’s a truth to this film that I 
think can extend beyond the tentpole 
movies of the summer,” he says. Snow- 
piercer could be “a Trojan horse for a 
younger audience that frankly might not 
want to talk about that stuff.” 

These films are far from the first to 
give the idea of climate change its due 
in the fear department—the NYC-in-ice 
blockbuster The Day After Tomorrow 
came out ro years ago this summer, 
and man-vs.-nature stories are as old 
as storytelling—but they arrive on the 
crest of anew wave of optimism about 
the power of fiction. 

An activist named Dan Bloom is the 
idea’s biggest proponent. In fact, he’s 
credited by some with coining the phrase 
clifi. Bloom believes such-stories can 
succeed in forcing audiences to confront 
environmental issues, much the way 
Nevil Shute’s 1957 novel On the Beach 
dramatized the horror of nuclear war. 
“There’s going to be a new Nevil Shute, 
and he or she is going to wake people up,” 
Bloom says. “Movies have more power 
than books now. It’s time for Hollywood 
to go to cli-fi.” 


ts 


The term started to gain traction 
in the past year, showing up in news 
reports and classrooms, where courses 
like Stephanie LeMenager’s gradu- 
ate seminar The Cultures of Climate 
Change, at the University of Oregon, 
explore what's behind the intuition 
that stories can make a difference. 
There’s no shortage of nonfiction media 
on the topic—see the Showtime docu- 
series Years of Living Dangerously—but 
LeMenager says fiction has an advan- 
tage: hope. “Literature always imagines 
a world elsewhere, even when it’s imag- 
ining this one. It’s a stimulant to a sense 
of possibility that is very hard to main- 
tain given the facts of climate change,” 
she says. “In the world of fiction, no 
future is inevitable.” 

The hope in question is that the stories 
never stop being just that. The hope is 
that Godzilla, even as he may crush fake 
humans underfoot, can help real ones 
stay alive. Even a monster, says Godzilla’s 
Edwards, can make a difference. 

“I think that films like Godzilla are like 
the fantasy punishment for what we've 


done. The real punishment will happen if | 


we keep going this route,” he says. “Films 
like this help remind us not to get too 
complacent—and that we should really 
try and fix some of these things that 


we've done before it’s too late.” a | 
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TIRED OF SUPERHEROES, JON FAVREAU WHIPPED 
UP CHEF, A DELICIOUS DISH ABOUT FOOD AS ART 


BY ISAAC GUZMAN 


MAY 9 With Swingers and 
Made, Jon Favreau built his 
reputation as an indie film- 
maker who could tell a small 
story with humor and heart. 
But it turned out he also hada 
talent for directing big-budget 
fare, first with Elf and then the 
Iron Man franchise. But by the 
time he wrapped Iron Man 2 
and 2o11’s Cowboys & Aliens, 
he was ready for a break—a 
big one. He went into talks to 
direct Iron Man 3 but couldn’t 
imagine putting himself 
through another multiyear 
production process, balancing 
the demands of studios, pro- 
ducers and stars. 

Instead, Favreau wrote Chef, a 
charming metaphor of a movie 
about a culinary whiz who 
gets bored cooking dishes 
he dreamed up years ago 
for a restaurant owner 
who won't let him in- 
novate. As the titular 
cook, Favreau packs his 
knives, walks out and 
reinvents himself as the 


owner of a food truck. His hot 
new dish: Cuban sandwiches, 
grilled up with the help of his 
sous-chef (John Leguizamo) 
and 10-year-old son (Emjay 
Anthony), who promotes their 
mobile eatery with deft manip- 
ulation of a Twitter feed. 

“It was nice to work on a lit- 
tle movie like this again, where 
[have so many responsibilities 
between writing and directing 
and acting, and you live and die 
by your own talents,” Favreau 
says. “I missed the feeling of 
doing something small and 















ISON 
WHEELS 


personal, where I wouldn't 
have to explain my vision to 
anyone but the people I was 
collaborating with.” 

Among those collaborators 
were his Iron Man co-stars 
Scarlett Johansson and Robert 
Downey Jr. as well as Dustin 
Hoffman, Sofia Vergara and 
Bobby Cannavale. “Everybody 
comes in and just steals every 
scene from me,” Favreau says. 
“Downey just comes in and hits 
it out of the park.” 

Noncinematic collabora- 
tors included Roy Choi, a Los 
Angeles—based chef who sent 
Favreau to culinary school fora 
week and allowed the director 
to apprentice in his restaurants 
and pioneering Kogi food 
truck. The result is a hipster- 
dad version of Babette’s Feast, 
one of the many films Favreau 
turned to for inspiration. 

“I was really concerned with 
getting the accuracy of the food 
world right,” he says. “Eat Drink 
Man Woman, Ang Lee’s third 
film, had some exquisite food 
photography. Jiro Dreams of 
Sushi made my 11-year-old son 
want to try omakase sushi—and 
he’s a picky eater. There’s some- 
thing about food that is just 
magical on film.” 







NEIGHBORS 
When a rowdy frat led by a frequently shirtless Zac Efron moves 
in next door to a culture 
clash and plenty of gross-out jokes follow, but director Nicholas 
Stoller (Forgetting Sarah Marshall, Get Him to the Greek) has a 
flair for melding broad comedy with heart 





A MILLION DOLLAR ARM 


During his years as TV’s chief Mad Man, 





16 In this Disney feel-good sports lark based on a true story, he 
plays @ sports agent who creates a reality-show contest in India 
to find new talent for Major League Baseball. 
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MAY 30 
MALEFICENT WHAT 
DOES IT SAY ABOUT 
US THAT WE’RE NOW 

MORE INTERESTED IN 
SLEEPING BEAUTY’S 
SCOURGE THAN IN THE 
PRINCESS HERSELF? 
ANGELINA JOLIE’S 
TAKE ON THE EPIC 
DISNEY VILLAIN PROM 

ISES TO BE A LAND 

MARK EXPRESSION 

OF EVIL, THANKS TO 

SCREENWRITER LINDA 

WOOLVERTON (BEAUTY 

AND THE BEAST, THE 

LION KING) AND 

OSCAR-WINNING 

VISUAL-EFFECTS 

MASTER ROBERT 

STROMBERG (ALICE 

IN WONDERLAND 

AVATAR), WHO MAKES 

HIS DIRECTORIAL 

DEBUT. ELLE FANNING 

PLAYS THE SLUM 

BERING PRINCESS 

BRENTON THWAITES 
HER PRINCELY SUITOR 
WE ARE THE AUDIENCE 

THAT DELIGHTS IN 

THEIR TORMENT 
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5 BLENDED 

é the cast of Adam Sandler and Drew 

tants fr Jennifer Lawrence as Barrymore seek to rekindle the spark of The Wedding 
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SUMMERTIME 
SADNESS 


THE IMMIGRANT: CURE FOR BLOCK- 
BUSTER FATIGUE BY SAM LANSKY 


¥ 6 The summer movie season is 
all about big, crowd-pleasing popcorn 
films—and that’s exactly why The Immi 
grant is such a well-timed respite from 
the barrage of commercial fare. Direc 
tor James Gray’s coming-to-America 
melodrama received a warm reception 
at the Cannes Film Festival last year; 
now it’s this year’s most tantalizing 
bit of off-season Oscar bait, driven by 
performances from award-show regulars 
Marion Cotillard and Joaquin Phoenix. 
The film follows Ewa (Cotillard), 
a Polish immigrant who arrives in 
New York City in the 1920s. After her 
tubercular sister is quarantined at Ellis 
Island, Ewa meets Bruno (Phoenix), a 
well-connected Good Samaritan who 
offers to employ her at his Lower East 
Side theater so she can afford to get her 
sister out. Eventually he coerces Ewa 
into prostitution, serving as both pimp 
and protector until the second-act ar 
rival of Bruno’s cousin, the magician 
Orlando (Jeremy Renner, in a smaller 
but crucial role), creates a thorny love 
triangle. Their affections are wasted on 
Ewa, whose single-minded focus on free 
ing her ailing sister is the film’s beating 
heart. She’s all gritted-teeth stoicism, 
even as she’s a victim of circumstance. 
Intense performances make 
The Immigrant a vivid portrait of an 
immigrant experience that feels 
stomach-turningly plausible, while 
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meticulously detailed sequences of Ellis 
Island and the Jewish ghetto provide a 
haunting backdrop to Ewa and Bruno’s 
complex emotional drama. “When we 
shot on Ellis Island,” Cotillard says, 
“there were a lot of extras from immi 
grant families who shared stories. We 
shot there by night, and it was very beau 
tiful and moving—all these people who 
arrived there with hope.” 

And yet it’s Ewa and Bruno’s inverted 


Stockholm syndrome that drives the 
story. Cotillard credits a crucial two 
weeks of rehearsal for their chemistry. 
“I saw how wild [Phoenix] is,” she says. 
“He has a very special instinct.” Phoenix, 
who has appeared in Gray’s past four 


films—“I just always assume it’s be 
cause his first choice is unavailable,” he 
jokes—was equally dazzled by Cotillard. 
“I thought it was brilliant casting, 
because I was so naturally intimidated, 
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in the best way, by Marion,” he says. 
Cotillard agrees that it was a rare piece 
of moviemaking. “It was an experience 


that made me richer of a lot of things—of 


history and experiencing feelings,” she 
says. “And that’s why I do this job.” 


OTHER INDEPENDENT FILMS 

Keira Knightley and Adam Levine in the music- 
themed romance Begin Again (July 4); the late Philip 
Seymour Hoffman and Rachel McAdams in the John 
le Carré adaptation A Most Wanted Man (July 25) 


picture a hit. 
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JUNE 6 
EDGE OF TOMORROW THE HIGH- 

CONCEPT PREMISE BEHIND THE LATEST 
TOM CRUISE FLICK IS THAT IT COMBINES 
A FAIRLY TYPICAL ALIEN INVASION WITH 

A GROUNDHOG DAY-LIKE NARRATIVE 
TWIST IN WHICH HIS GUN-SHY SOLDIER 
REPEATEDLY REINCARNATES AND MUST 
LEARN FROM HIS MISTAKES. BUT THE 
REAL REVELATION IS THAT EMILY BLUNT 
(BELOW) HAS SERIOUS ACTION CHOPS 
AS AN ALIEN-WHOMPING BRAWLER, AND 

DIRECTOR DOUG LIMAN HAS WISELY 
GIVEN THE DEVIL WEARS PRADA STAR 

NEAR PARITY WITH HER LEGENDARY 
LEADING MAN. THE RESULT IS A SCI-FI 

THRILLER THAT THOUGHTFULLY TOYS 

WITH OUR NOTION OF TIME. 
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ROBOTS RELOADED 


FOR HIS FOURTH TRANSFORMERS MOVIE, THE KING OF SUMMER 
BLOCKBUSTERS HIT THE RESET BUTTON BY NOLAN FEENEY 


JUNE 27 Michael Bay didn’t want to 
make a fourth Transformers movie. In 
fact, the 50-year-old director didn’t even 
want to make a second Transformers 
movie. Sure, the franchise about fight 
ing robot vehicles from outer space has 
made billions of dollars and routinely 
topped the summer box office, but 

the films are exhausting productions 
that require close to 4,000 people to 
complete, and Bay, surprisingly, isn’t 
the biggest fan of Hollywood's ob 
session with supersize sequels. “I’m as 
perplexed as everybody,” he says. “It 
seems like that’s all studios want to 

do nowadays, which is kind of sad in 
its own right.” 

But it’s hard to turn down a series 
that is blowing the minds of action- 
figure-loving children around the 
world. Bay says the popularity of Trans- 
formers: The Ride, which he helped 
develop, at the Universal Studios theme 
parks in Singapore and the U.S. changed 





TRANSFORMING TRANSFORMERS 


Bay, left, tapped Wahlberg to star in 
place of Shia LaBeouf 
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his mind about signing on for what 
eventually became Transformers: Age 

of Extinction. “Seeing the summer days 
where it was a consistent 2/2-hour wait 
for families with their kids, it just got 
me thinking,” he says. “I got bittersweet 
in a weird way.” 

Bay didn’t want to reboot Transformers 
and erase the universe he spent three 
movies creating, but he did want to 
breathe new life into the movie to ensure 
its viability as a franchise. So he brought 
ina completely new cast, led by Mark 
Wahlberg, with whom he worked on last 
year’s Pain & Gain, as well as new robots 
(the Dinobots) and new locations (one 
battle takes place in Hong Kong). “It’s a 
new era,” Bay says. “You look at every- 
thing, and you try to change it and twist 
it on its head.” 

In addition to the fourth Transformers 
movie, Bay also produced the upcom- 
ing Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles reboot, 
which makes him something of an 
expert when it comes to summer block- 
busters. To amp up the spectacle, Bay as 
much as possible shot Transformers in 3-D 
(which he admits is going out of style) 
and incorporated ceiling-mounted speak- 
ers into the sound design to make the 
movie's sonic palette more immersive. 
But it takes more than flashy explosions 
and special effects to fill theaters in the 
hotter months. 

“You've got to have a compelling 
story,” he says. “Summertime is about 
[seeming] big, fun, emotional—take 
them on that ride and make them 
forget everything.” 
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WHAT COULD BE MORE 
American than a typical 
July 4 holiday—the back- 
yard party, the fireworks 
and then a big movie with 
lots more pyrotechnics 
and an engaging star? 
That was the tradition a 
decade or two ago, when 
Will Smith would often 
front a family-friendly ac- 
tion film. From the 1996 
alien-invasion smash 
Independence Day 
through Men in Biack in 1997 
and its 2002 sequel up to the 
2008 Hancock, the Fresh Prince 
was a founding father of explo- 
sive entertainment. 

This year America’s tentpole 
holiday will be more like Arbor 
Day. The only new releases of any 
note are the Melissa McCarthy 
comedy Tammy and a low-budget 
sci-fi film, Earth to Echo. Many 
moviegoers may be catching up 
with Transformers: Age of Extinc- 
tion, a surefire hit that opens the 
week before. In terms of pop- 
cultural impact, though, this 
July 4 will be Indifference Day. 

One reason is that there aren't 
many stars like Will Smith these 
days. Including Will Smith. MIB 3 
in 2012 was the lowest-grossing 
film of the Men in Black series, 
and After Earth, Smith's daddy- 
day-care fantasy effort with his 
son Jaden, flopped ignominiously. 
The big recent July 4 hits—The 
Amazing Spider-Man, The Twilight 
Saga: Eclipse, Despicable Me 2 
and the first three Transformers 
movies—flourished on their fran- 
chise familiarity, not their star 
quality. Unless, that is, you once 
considered the Transformers 








A FOURTH OF JULY RAINOUT? 


ONCE A PRIME MOVIE HOLIDAY, THE MIDSUMMER 
DATE HAS LOST ITS LUSTER BY RICHARD CORLISS 
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Earth to Echo 


lead, Shia LaBeouf, a marquee 
lure. And even LaBeouf no longer 
calls himself a star. He appeared 
at this year’s Berlin Film Festival 
with a paper bag on his head. It 
read, “| am not famous anymore.” 

Mark Wahlberg, who replaces 
LaBeouf in Age of Extinction, is 
famous—a working-class star— 
and two years ago he helped the 
R-rated comedy Ted to an 
Independence-week bonanza. 
McCarthy will try proving her com- 
edy clout as a first-time top-billed 
attraction with Tammy, which she 
co-wrote with her director (and 
husband), Ben Falcone. Will that 
have the allure of McCarthy's The 
Heat? Or will it be another vanity- 
film failure like After Earth? 

And Earth to Echo—why is that 
tiny film opening on this holiday? 
The trailers promise a found- 
footage retake on E.T., with kids 
finding a cute alien that looks like 
Bubo from Clash of the Titans. 

So this year’s July 4 film fire- 
works may well be a rainout. The 
only hope for fans of star-vehicle 
action films is the word on Inter- 
net Movie Database that Smith is 
to star in Hancock 2—perhaps 
for Independence Day 2015? 
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ONE MORNING IN THE LATE 
20008, actor Ben Falcone told 
his wife that he’d had an idea. 
“I want to write a movie where 
you take a road trip with your 
grandma,” he said. “And 1 
think she’s an alcoholic.” His 
wife is Melissa McCarthy, and 
that idea eventually became 
Tammy (July 2), the first movie 
they’ve written and Falcone’s 
directoria] debut. 

McCarthy is the down-on 
her-luck title character, Susan 
Sarandon is the grandmother, 
and there are other big names 
like Kathy Bates and Toni 
Collette. McCarthy and Fal 
cone recently hopped on the 
phone—she from Budapest, 
where she’s shooting Spy with 
Bridesmaids helmer Paul Feig; 
he from L.A.—to talk to Time. 





Susan Sarandon, left, plays 
McCarthy’s not-so-grandmotherly 
grandmother 
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TALKING TAMMY 
WITH COMEDY COUPLE 
BEN FALCONE AND 
MELISSA MCCARTHY 


BY LILY ROTHMAN 









TAMMY HAS AN AMAZING CAST 
OF FUNNY WOMEN, BUT THE 
DEARTH OF ROLES LIKE THAT 
FOR ACTRESSES IS A HOT TOPIC. 
WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THE 
NEW LEVEL OF AWARENESS? 
MELISSA MCCARTHY: I don't 
think it’s some newfound 
thing. Maybe there are, at 

this moment, more oppor 
tunities. The further we get 
from “everybody has to be 
perfect”—-women have often 
been given that role of perfect 
and pleasant and never saying 
the wrong thing, and they 
have an interesting job and 
they magically have a great 
apartment, so they’re not 
given any tools. 

BEN FALCONE: I’m frankly 
surprised that there aren't 
more movies featuring 
women in these flawed-main- 
character roles. There are 
so many actors and writers 
capable of delivering that. 


IS THAT CHANGING? 

MM: It’s in the economic 
consciousness. That helps. 
I hope to keep adding to 
those opportunities. I 
grew up with funny and 
interesting women, and 
my friends are funny, 
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interesting women, so I can’t 
think of any story where 
those women don’t come into 
play. It’s the same as how I 
can’t imagine writing a story 
with no men. It’s just not real. 
ef: Whereas I’m working 

on just one-gender-specific 
movies ... [McCarthy laughs] 
that Melissa is against. 

“iM: Gender to be deter 
mined. It’s a cyborg movie. 


WAIT, REALLY? 

BF: No. 

wM: I wish that would end up 
in print. 

ef: Like, “Are you writing 

a gender-specific or gender 
neutral movie?” No. 


BUT IF YOU USE ROBOTS YOU 
DON'T NEED GENDERS. 

8F: Il would like an asexual 
robot movie. 

MM: That’s your title: Asexual 
Robot Movie. 

BF: I’ve gotta get to work on 
this outline! It’s writing itself! 


BEFORE YOU DO: HAVE YOU HAD 
A DAY AS BAD AS TAMMY'S? 

ef: Thankfully, I don’t think 
that I have. Have you, Mooch? 
iM: Iremember banging up 
my car, this old VW square- 
back, and there was a spring 
through the seat, and as I got 
out I also ripped the whole 
backside of my dress. I don’t 
know if I needed that on top of 
almost totaling my car. 


OY. THANKS FOR SHARING. 

MM: Nice chatting with 
you—and bye, honey. I'll call 
you later. 






taste 





TAMMY: WARNER BROS.: MCCARTHY, FALCONE: MARY ELLEN MATTHEWS 


when Helen Mirren plays 


8 THE HUNDRED-FOOT JOURNEY 





AUG, 1 
GET ON UP FOR HIS FOLLOW- 
UP TO THE HELP, DIRECTOR 
TATE TAYLOR TAKES ON THE 
LIFE OF JAMES BROWN, PLAYED 
BY CHADWICK BOSEMAN, WHO 
STARRED AS JACKIE ROBINSON 
IN 42. PRODUCER BRIAN 
GRAZER WORKED FOR A DE- 
CADE TO MAKE THE FILM, EN- 
LISTING THE SUPPORT OF MICK 
JAGGER, WHO OWNS THE 
RIGHTS TO BROWN’S MUSIC. 





SHELLING OUT FOR THE CHILDREN 


WILL ARNETT BREAKS FOR NINJA TURTLES BY ERIC DODDS 


AUG. 8 From Arrested Development for the Turtles’ longtime reporter ally April 
to The Lego Movie, comedy is Will O'Neil (Megan Fox). 

Arnett's strong suit. So it's safe to say Despite the change of pace, Arnett’s 
that Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles, a choice for his favorite Turtle reveals he 


$125 million action film featuring more hasn't abandoned his comedic roots. “It 
than enough CGI explosions to level the always comes up because | feel like peo- 


Bluth banana stand a thousand times ple use it as a sign of what kind of person 
over, was a bit of a departure for the you are,” he says. “Having said that, and 
44-year-old actor. without wanting to reveal my true perso- 

Arnett pins the unlikely career shift na, | am a big fan of Mikey. He's certainly 
on his sons, Archie, 5, and Abel, 3. the goofiest.” 


“What piqued my interest was the fact 
that my kids were so into the Nickel- 
odeon show—they were so passionate,” 
he says. 

Hopefully his toddlers will be im- 
pressed by his take on Vernon Fenwick 
in this Michael Bay—produced reboot of 
the 1980s comic-book franchise that has 
spawned numerous Saturday-morning 
cartoon series and live-action movies. 
Fenwick, a minor character in previous 
iterations of the TMNT universe, plays a 
more prominent role as the cameraman 


















THE AWESOME COLUMN 


Funny or Dreck 





Joel Stein 





| submitted my jokes to a humor algorithm. 
| didn’t find the results very amusing 


1 AM A MAN OF 
science. By 
which I mean 

I don’t believe 
in God. But I’m 
not that crazy about science 
either. | would much prefer to 
live in a world without God or 
science, where we just didn’t 
ask so many boring questions 
about everything. 

But if I want to stay em- 
ployed in the age of Big Data, 
Ihave to use metrics to im- 
prove my content so it might 
go viral on social media, 
thereby bringing in tens of 
dollars to my multinational 
corporation. So I read The 
Humor Code: A Global Search 
for What Makes Things Funny, 
anew book by Peter McGraw 
and Joel Warner. McGraw is 
a professor at the University 
of Colorado at Boulder, where 
he launched the Humor Re- 
search Lab (HuRL) in 2009. I 
think Boulder may have been 
a bit ahead of the rest of Colo- 
rado in being totally fine with 
marijuana. 





McGraw invented the “be- 
nign violation theory,” which 
states that something is 
funny only when it lands in 
the overlap of a Venn diagram 
of shock and acceptability. 
Tickling is funny because it’s 
an attack from someone you 
trust who won't actually hurt 
you. Though, to argue against 
McGraw’s theory, I find tick- 
ling funniest when a sketchy 
stranger is being paid to do it 
to a dude with a fetish. Over 
coffee, Warner and McGraw 
explained that according to 
the theory, failed jokes ei- 
ther bore or violate. “Oh, I’ve 


both bored and violated at 
the same time,” I told them. 
“That violates mathematics,” 
McGraw said. “You broke the 
Venn diagram.” Ialso broke 
the record for number of let- 
ters to the editor. 

To gather the data I needed 
to improve my column’s hu- 
mor efficiency, McGraw went 
to HuRL to runa test on three 
jokes from previous pieces 
that I had struggled with 
so much, I'd offered several 
punch-line options to my edi- 
tor, Radhika Jones. He then 
had his co-author Warner, 
who is a very funny journal- 
ist, submit his own punch 
lines. At the lab, McGraw got 
314 self-identified Time read- 
ers to rate all of them in re- 
turn for 25¢ to 30¢. Other than 
the tiny number of people 
who bought the hardcover 
copy of my book, this is the 
most anyone has ever directly 
paid for my jokes. 

Onascale of 1 to5, my 
jokes all fell within the range 
of 2.19 to 2.88, which Mc- 
Graw defined academically 
as “a somewhat funny level.” 
Mathematically, my scores 
mean that much of the time 
I’m further from a great joke 
than I am to not having made 
a joke at all. Worse yet, my ed- 
itor had failed to pick the best 
option one-third of the time; 
once, she actually picked the 
third best option, depriving 
my readers of a joke about 
Colorado’s pot legalization, 

a situation I rectified in this 
column’s second paragraph. 

In his report, however, 
McGraw said my editor is 
doing a great job. “If we can 
do better than random, we’re 


doing well when it comes to 
predictions,” he said. This 
is exactly why we need to 
replace my editor with Big 
Data, assuming Big Data 
doesn’t use its vast power to 
go over my expense reports. 
Worst of all, my offen- 
siveness ratings were super 
low: 1.37 to 2.34. And that’s 
by Time readers, who are 
often miserable from toiling 
for 25¢ to 30¢. If | want my 
columns to go viral, I need 
to have the freedom to take 


j 





much greater risks. “You're 


so low, it’s almost not a risk,” 


said McGraw of upping my 
offensiveness ratings. “You 
can tell your editor I said it.” 
I don’t have to. I can tell her 
Big Data said it. 

My challenge, McGraw 
explained, is that his studies 
show that finding a joke fun- 
ny doesn’t lower how much 





people are offended by it. So 
it’s safer, if harder, to pulla 
Seinfeldand picksomething | 
benign to violate than to try 

a Sarah Silverman and make 
an offensive topic approach 
able. The former is harder, but 
the latter is more respected 
because of the risk. 


McGraw warned that if I 
don’t take some new risks, 
my humor scores will con- 
tinue to dip. “You can stay on 
top in music and in movies, 
but how do you stay 
on top in comedy, 
where people are 
expecting newness? 
Atsome point, 

will people say, 
‘That's so tired’?” 
That point for me 
was 1999. 

The only good 
news is that my 
jokes beat Warner’s 
every time. “I trav- 
eled all over the 
world, I read nearly 
everything there 
is to read about the 
science of humor. 

I know more than 
almost anybody 
about how humor 
works,” Warner 
said. “I thought 
hard about these. 
And you still did better than 
me every time.” When I 
asked McGraw if the results 
mean that he’ll dump War- 
ner and hire me to co-write 
his next book, he said, “No 
comment,” which is academ- 
ic speak for “All you Jews 
are the same to me.” See, I’m 
already trying to get those 
offensiveness numbers up. @ | 
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our best selling dress shirt 
white pinpoint oxford 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 


PRICE $1 995 


reg. $59.50-$64.50 










white 100% cotton 

¢ 6 collar styles 

e button or french cuffs 

e regular, big & tall or trim 
© 14%” x 32” to 20” x 37” 


~@ FREE = (eg. $10.95) 
monogramming 


-e Add this silk tie for 
$19.95. (reg. $62.50) 


Blue, Red, Green, Black, 
Purple or Orange. 


Paul Fredrick 
paulfredrick.com/introoffer 
800-309-6000 


Specify promotional code M4MSTX 


FREE EXCHANGES. New customer offer. Limit 4 shirts per customer. 
Shipping extra. Cannot be combined with other offers. Expires 7/31/14. 


10 Questions 


The lord of the disco, Barry Gibb, talks 
about family, comforting the King of 
Pop and weeping with Ryan Gosling 


Why did you decide to tour 
again at 677 

Once I'd lost all my brothers, I 
just sat around for a long time. 
You never get past that, that’s 
what you learn. My wife just 
said, “Do something. Get out 
of the house. Get on the stage 
again.” She drove me to it. 


more songs. Have you still got 
things to say? 

Istill feel the urge to prove 
that I write songs. It 
doesn’t go away. I think 
there’s something 
about a song which 
will literally make 
you cry. Bluegrass 
music does that to 
me.I can’t watch 
Carousel without 


The Mythology Tour features 
Maurice’s daughter and your 
son Stephen. Are youtryingto | crying.I can’t watch 
re-create a touring family? South Pacific without 
It’s instinctive. We all want crying. 

to play together. It’s a treat to 


have Steve standing next to You're kind of sappy, 
me and Sammy singing. as it turns out. 


I’m really sappy. The 
Notebook—I sat with a 
towel on my knee. 


Do you miss your brothers 
more onstage or in daily life? 
Both. I can be onstage and still 
imagine that they're standing 
there, especially when we used 
to be around one microphone. 
I still feel that intensely, but 
Jalso feel it in real life. Robin 
and I became estranged about 
10 years ago, and about five 
years ago he and I started to 
move toward each other again. 


Do you miss your former 
Justin Bieber level of fame? 
No, no. Not having any pri- 

| vacy controls the way you 
think, and I don’t ever want to 
be like that again. What he’s 
experiencing now, it’s really 
like being lost. When Andy 
was around that age, he hada 




















Who would you go out to see 
on tour? 

Bruce Springsteen. Paul 
McCartney. I would have 
liked to have seen the Beatles 
live. Justin [Timberlake] I 
think is fantastic. And Mi 
chael [Jackson], of course. 
Michael is eternal. 


What happened to the 
song you recorded with 

Michael Jackson in 

20027 

I wasn’t able to release 
it. 1 was only allowed 
to put it on my website. 
I suppose it never re 
ally was perfected. 
Michael was a little 
dazed from the [child 
molestation] court case. 

I don’t think he really 
recovered from any of 

that. He hung outa lot 
at my house, and I think 

he hung out at a lot of other 


| people’s houses—anything 


to get away from his own 
environment. I feel bad for 
his kids. I think he was a 
great father—lI did notice 
that. 


I saw that you were on SNL’s 


| The Barry Gibb Talk Show. 


Jimmy Fallon’s probably the 


Neither of us could really come 
to terms with Mo’s sudden 
death, or losing Andy when 

he was only 30. We were very 
close the three months before 


| with a pet monkey. I see the 
| signs of someone who doesn’t 
| know how to deal with it all. I 


most gifted man I’ve ever 
seen on TV. It’s like talking to 
yourself. But I promise you, | 
never shout that loud. I can’t 
do it. l want Jimmy to send 


pet tiger. Well, there’s Justin 






hope he grows into the role, be- 


he passed. cause this is not a good idea for 
young girls—it really isn’t—to 
Isit easier tobe inafamilyband | [see him] behave like that. He’s 
or for four strangers togeton? | probably very strong. But he 
When you're blood, the rivalry | may be surrounded by people 
is pretty intense. Everybody who are not very strong. 


wants to be the favorite child. | 


How would you advise him? 


Brian Wilson said that when Geta grip. Give it everything 
songwriters run out of things you've got, but be grownup 
to say, they won’t have any about it. 
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me the wig. 


Do you get jokers who come 
up to you and say, “Hey Barry, 
how deep is your love?” 

I get people who come up to 
me and say, “Get out of the 


Way.” —BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


FOR VIDEO OF THIS INTERVIEW 
30 TO time.com/10questions 
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